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1  I nt  roduc  1 1 on 

This  report  details  the  functional  definition  and  system 
concepts  for  Cronus,  the  local  area  network  distributed  operating 
system  being  developed  as  part  of  the  DOS  Design  and 
Implementation  project  sponsored  by  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
The  report  is  the  first  project  deliverable  document,  and  is 
intended  as  an  overview  of  the  system  which  we  will  be  developing 
under  this  effort.  The  functions  and  system  concepts  discussed 
in  this  report  are  the  results  of  a  consideration  of  the  current 
state  of  distributed  system  technology  and  potential  uses  of  the 
system  in  a  wide  variety  of  command  and  control  environments 

This  report  is  not  a  design  document.  The  design  of  a 
system  meeting  the  objectives  described  in  this  report  will  be 
covered  in  later  reports.  However,  the  nature  of  the  project 
dictates  that  many  design,  implementation  and  even  test  and 
evaluation  approaches  be  made  in  a  coordinated  manner  with  the 
system  definition  Accordingly,  these  issues  are  also  addressed 
where  appropriate  in  the  present  document 
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11  Project  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Distributed  Operating  System  (DOS) 
project  is  to  develop  a  distributed  operating  system  for  use  in 
command  and  control  environments  The  DOS  development  activity 
can  be  subdivided  into  five  major  categories 


1  Select  the  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  software  components 
that  represent  the  foundation  of  the  DOS  system. 

2.  Design  the  DOS  conceptual  structure,  by  defining  a)  the 
functions  available  to  users  of  the  system.  b>  models  for 
pervasive  issues  such  as  reliability,  security,  and 
system  control,  and  c)  the  top-level  decomposition  of  the 
DOS  software  components  into  implementation  units 

3.  Deve 1  op  the  implementation  units  defined  in  (2),  until 
they  become  complete,  functioning  programs  in  the  DOS 
Advanced  Development  Model  (ADM) 

4.  Integrate  the  implementation  units  into  a  coherent  and 
useful  system,  both  by  adjustments  to  the  functional 
definitions  and  by  any  optimizations  necessary  for 
acceptable  performance 

5.  Eva  1 uat  e  the  concepts  and  realization  of  the  DOS  in  the 
environment  of  the  ADM.  by  means  of  formalized  test 
procedures  and  practical  demonstrations. 

The  DOS  will  be  designed  as  a  general  purpose  system  to 
support  interactive  information  processing  Thus,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  adap t ab 1 1  i tv  of  the  DOS  structures  along  several 
dimensions,  for  example 


-  Reliability  essential  services  can  be  provided  with  high 
reliability  using  redundant  equipment,  or  with  lower 
reliability  at  lower  cost. 

-  Accommodation  there  are  well-defined  paths  for 
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integrating  any  host  under  any  operating  system,  and  any 
special-purpose  device,  into  the  DOS, 

-  Scalabi.lity  a  DOS  cluster  can  be  scaled  from  a  few  to 
several  hundred  hosts,  and  adjust  to  a  similar  scaling  of 
the  user  population. 

-  Primary  use  appropriately  configured,  a  cluster  may  be 
efficiently  utilized  as  a  program  development  system,  an 
office  automation  system,  a  base  for  dedicated 
applications,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three, 

-  Access  paths.  the  DOS  services  and  applications  can  be 
accessed  from  terminals  and  workstations  attached  to  a 
cluster  directly,  or  through  the  internetwork. 

-  Buy-in  cost  hosts  and  applications  can  be  integrated  into 
the  DOS  environment  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  offer  a 
range  of  cost/performance  points  to  the  integrator 

The  DOS  concepts  and  the  software  modules  that  implement  the 

basic  system  services  can  be  utilized  in  a  wide  variety  of 

possible  hardware  configurations,  and  in  many  different  operating 

regimes,  to  support  the  requirements  of  different  applications 

This  po 1 vmorphous  aspect  of  the  DOS  makes  it  difficult  to 

describe  concisely,  a  complete  description  must  examine  each  of 

the  dimensions  of  DOS  adaptability  This  document  presents  a 

top-level  view  of  the  project  objectives  and  DOS  design  goals 

further  detail  will  be  provided  in  system  design  documents 


With  regard  to  DOS  adaptability,  we  distinguish  between 
accommodat l on .  the  ability  of  the  DOS  to  incorporate  new  host 
types,  new  constituent  operating  systems,  and  new  application 
subsystems  (services),  and  subst 1  tut  ion,  the  replacement  of  a 


hardware  or  software  module  critical  to  the  provision  of  DOS 
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essential  services  It  is  a  project  goal  to  achieve  the  widest 
possible  rang e  of  acconunoda t ion,  i  e .  .  to  be  able  to  integrate 
many  types  of  existing  or  future  host,  operating  system,  or 
application  subsystems  within  the  DOS  concepts  Substitution,  in 
contrast,  will  be  much  more  tightly  constrained,  because  the  new 
hardware  or  software  module  must  correctly  implement  the  external 
interface  of  the  old  module  in  order  for  the  DOS  to  continue  to 
provide  essential  services  Certain  critical  interfaces  (e  g  . 
the  interface  to  the  local  network,  GCE  operating  system  support) 
will  be  carefully  defined  to  make  substitution  possible  Both 
forms  of  adaptability,  accommodation  and  substitution,  are 
important,  but  we  expect  accommodation  to  occur  much  more 
f  requent 1 y 

In  general,  the  DOS  design  is  influenced  more  by  available 
and  projected  technology  than  by  the  specific  requirements  of  any 
application,  since  to  do  otherwise  would  violate  the  general- 
purpose  nature  of  the  DOS. 

The  temper  of  the  DOS  design  is  pragmatic  The  project  aims 
to  design,  build,  and  evaluate  a  complete,  useful  system  over  a 
period  of  about  3  years.  The  use  of  the  DOS  as  a  tool  for  its 
own  implementation  is  an  important  incentive  to  the  developers  to 
be  on  time  and  down-to-earth 

The  following  problem  areas  are  not  considered  to  be 
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important  project  objectives 

1  Development  of  high  reliability-  or  fault  tolerant 
hardware 

2  Development  of  minimal-cost  solutions  to  distributed 
processing  problems. 

3  Research  into  low-level  communications  hardware  and 
protocols  , 

4  Development  of  support  for  distributed,  real-time 
app 1 l c  a  1 1 ons , 

By  stating  (1)  as  a  non-goal  we  emphasize  the  project 
orientation  towards  software,  rather  than  hardware,  reliability 
techniques  We  note  the  mention  of  specific,  non- f au 1 t - t o 1 e r an t 
commercial  processors  as  DOS  constituent  hosts  in  the  Statement 
of  Work,  the  implication  that  non-fault-tolerant  machines  will 
often  be  included  in  DOS  configurations  is  evidence  in  support  of 
(  1  )  as  a  non-goa 1 

By  stating  (2)  as  a  non-goal  we  express  a  bias  towards 
general-purpose  operating  system  facilities  For  some 
applications,  high-volume  production  (hundreds  or  thousands  of 
units)  may  be  anticipated,  economic  pressures  will  then  encourage 
tailoring  the  systems  to  provide  the  required  function  at  minimal 
cost  per  unit  General-purpose  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  provide  more  functionality  than  is  necessary  for  anv 
particular  application  They  are  thus  more  cost  effective  for 
small  production  volumes  of  application  systems  i  their  generality 
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makes  programming  less  costly!,  and  less  cost  effective  for  large 
production  volumes  (since  each  replicated  system  contains  unused 
general-purpose  mechanisms)  Because  simply  achieving  the 
required  distributed  operating  system  f  unc  t ion  is  to  a  large 
degree  still  a  research  problem,  we  do  not  believe  a  major 
emphasis  on  cost  effectiveness  is  desirable  or  even  possible  at 
this  time 


By  stating  (3)  as  a  non-goal  we  recognize  the  large 
investments  in  low-level  communication  protocols  and  hardware 
already  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  private  sector 
In  the  interests  of  interoperability  and  a  rapid  rate  of  progress 
on  the  other,  higher-level  issues  of  distributed  operating  system 
design,  we  will  directly  utilize  the  DoD  IP  and  TCP  protocol 
standards  and  commercial  local  network  technology 


By  stating  (4)  as  a  non-goal  we  identify  a  conflict  between 
the  distributed  operating  system  structures  required  for  high 
performance  in  real-time  systems  and  the  structures  which 
support  a  modern,  general-purpose  computing  utility  Again,  the 
project  orientation  is  towards  the  more  general-purpose  concepts 
however,  the  presence  of  individual  hosts  in  a  DOS  cluster 
performing  real-time  processing  is  entirely  within  the  DOS 


concept  of  operation  and  is  readily  supported 
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12  System  Environment 

To  define  the  focus  of  the  DOS  project  it  is  useful  to 
classify  distributed  systems  along  architectural  lines  according 
to  the  physical  extent  of  distribution  the  systems  exhibit  We 
can  identify  three  major  a r ch 1 t ec t ur a  1  areas  of  interest 

1  Node  Architecture 

2  Cluster  Architecture  <1> 

3  Inter-Cluster  Architecture 

Each  of  these  is  related  to  the  emerging  technology  of 
distributed  systems,  but  the  technology  of  distribution  tends  to 
be  different  in  the  three  areas,  as  explained  below 


Node  Architecture 

The  development  of  a  processor  architecture 
configuration,  and  operating  system  for  a  single  hos  t  or 
processing  node  is  a  large-scale  undertaking,  usually 
accomplished  by  cor.,  uter  manufacturers  A  host  is 
typically  physically  small  (can  be  contained  in  one 
room),  is  designed  by  computer  hardware  architects  as  a 
single  logical  unit,  and  is  concerned  with  maximum  event 
rates  of  approximately  1  to  1000  million  events  per 
second  Although  dua 1 -pr oc es s or  nodes  have  been  common 
for  some  time,  nodes  with  many-fold  internal  distribution 
are  just  now  becoming  commercially  available  The 
structure  and  efficient  utilization  of  such  hosts  is  at 

<1>  The  term  "cluster''  is  used  here  with  the  same  meaning  as  in 
BBN  Report  No  4455.  "Distributed  Operating  System  Design  Studv 
Phase  1".  The  term  "cluster  architecture’1  is  synonymous  with  the 
term  "M1NIDOS"  in  the  OS  I  Report  No  R79-045 .  "TAC  C3  Distributed 
Operating  System  Study  Final  Report",  similarly.  "inter-cluster 
architecture"  is  synonymous  with  "MAX1DOS"  in  the  0S1  report 
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the  forefront  of  computer  architecture  research 


Cluster  Architecture 

A  cluster  is  a  collection  of  nodes  attached  to  a 
high-speed  local  network  At  present,  technology  limits 
the  speed  of  local  networks  to  approximately  1  to  100 
megabits  aggregate  throughput,  and  the  physical  size  of 
the  network  to  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  4  kilometers 
The  host  systems  are  made  to  work  together  through  the 
agency  of  the  distributed  operating  system,  which 
provides  unifying  services  and  concepts  which  are 
utilized  by  application  software  The  maximum  event  rate 
at  the  DOS  level  is  related  to  the  minimum  message 
transmission  time  between  hosts,  and  is  on  the  order  of 
10  to  1000  messages  per  second.  The  cluster 
configuration  and  applications  supported  by  it  are 
typically  under  the  administrative  control  of  one 
organizational  entity 

Inter-Cluster  Architecture 

An  inter-cluster  architecture  typically  deals  with 
geographically  distributed  clusters  for  in  the  degenerate 
case,  hosts)  which  are  not  under  unified  administrative 
control  Because  of  administrative  issues  and  the 
greater  lifespan  of  inter-cluster  architectures,  they 
tend  to  be  composed  of  parts  from  many  different  hardware 
and  software  technologies  The  communication  paths 
between  widely  separated  clusters  have  much  lower 
bandwidth  and  higher  error  rates  than  local  networks  the 
maximum  event  rate  for  cluster-to- cluster  interactions  is 
on  the  order  of  0  01  to  10  events  per  second  In  the 
inter-cluster  case,  emphasis  is  on  defining  protocols  for 
interactions  between  clusters,  and  on  the  appropriate 
rules  for  the  exchange  of  authority  (for  access  to 
information  and  consumption  of  resources)  between 
clusters 

The  boundaries  between  these  areas  are  often  indistinct,  and 
sometimes  simply  the  result  of  unrelated  design  efforts 


Nonetheless  each  area  has  a  unique  set  of  requirements  and 
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solutions  for  system  design  For  a  given  area,  these  aspects 
combine  to  form  an  outlook  that  encompasses  not  just  the 
functional  properties  of  a  system,  but  also  many  "system  level 
issues  relating  to  development,  administration,  training 
operations,  documentation,  and  maintenance 

The  principle  concern  for  the  DOS  project  will  be  the 
development  of  a  system  for  a  cluster  architecture  Because  a 
cluster  is  composed  of  nodes  and  connected  to  other  clusters  the 
relationships  between  node,  cluster,  and  inter-cluster 
architectures  must  be  considered  in  order  to  produce  the  DOS 
cluster  architecture  In  certain  specific  but  limited  regards, 
problems  concerning  node  or  inter-cluster  architecture  will  be 
important  For  example,  it  must  be  possible  to  integrate  a  wide 
variety  of  nodes  into  the  cluster  system,  and  the  cluster  system 
must  be  able  to  interact  with  other  clusters  Where  feasible 
the  design  will  accommodate  existing  standards  in  the  areas  of 
node  and  inter-cluster  architecture  Standardized  node 
components  and  standardized  connections  to  the  internetwork 
environment  will  both  contribute  to  the  applicability  and 
longevity  of  the  DOS  design.  However,  it  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  project  to  attempt  the  development  of  unified  approaches  to 
problems  of  distribution  in  all  three  areas,  which  would  involve 
addressing  three  different  sets  of  issues 
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It  is  important  that  the  DOS  project  take  full  advantage  of 
the  best  available  off-the-shelf  component  technology  A 
"component''  in  this  sense  may  be  hardware  (e  g  processors  and 
storage  devices!  or  software  (eg  the  commercial  UNIX  or  VMS 
operating  systems,  and  the  ARPA-sponsored  internet  gateway 
software)  The  current  technological  trends  should  also  favor 
continued  development  of  the  components  in  applications  apart 
from  the  DOS  project,  so  that  the  parallel  evolution  of  node  and 
inter-cluster  architectures  can  potentially  benefit  the  DOS 
cluster  architecture  The  DOS  project  can  be  expected,  of 
course,  to  provide  useful  concepts  and  services  for  the  other 
areas,  synergism  results  from  a  blend  of  diversity  and 
commonality  among  the  three  architectural  levels 

13  System  Goals 

The  overall  objective  of  developing  a  cluster  operating 
system  can  be  broken  down  into  a  number  of  system  design  goals 
along  the  lines  of  the  characteristics  the  system  should  exhibit 
The  resulting  design  goals  can  then  be  prioritized  and  used 
during  the  design  process  as  a  means  for  focusing  the  design 
effort  and  as  a  basis  for  making  various  design  choices 

The  system  design  goals  for  the  DOS.  in  order  of  decreasing 
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priority  are 


Primary  Goals 


1  Coherence  and  Uniformity 

To  be  usable  as  a  system  the  DOS  must  implement  a 
coherent  and  uniform  user  model 

2  Survivability  and  Integrity 

The  operation  of  the  system  and  the  integrity  of  the 
data  it  manages  must  be  resilient  to  outages  of  system 
components 

3  Scalabi 1 i ty . 

It  should  be  possible  to  configure  the  system  with 
varying  amounts  of  equipment  to  accommodate  a  wide 
range  of  user  population  sizes  and  application 
requi rements . 


Secondary  Goals 


4  Resource  Management . 

The  system  should  provide  means  for  system 
administrators  to  establish  policies  that  govern  how 
resources  are  allocated  to  user  tasks,  and  it  should 
work  to  enforce  those  policies 

5  Component  Substitutability 

The  ADM  DOS  will  be  built  on  a  specific  equipment  base 
The  system  should  be  structured  to  permit  system 
components  to  be  replaced  by  functionally  equivalent 
equipment  to  the  largest  extent  feasible 

6  Operation  and  Maintenance  Procedures 

The  system  should  provide  features  which  facilitate 
routine  operations  and  maintenance  activity  bv  svstem 
operations  personnel 
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Each  of  these  design  goals  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
sections  that  follow 


The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  goals  is 
methodological,  and  principally  related  to  test  and  evaluation 
Each  primary  goal  will  be  the  subject  of  a  well-defined 
evaluation  procedure,  specified  to  the  greatest  extent  practical 
in  advance  of  system  implementation.  For  example,  the  tests  for 
survivability  will  include  a  prescribed  set  of  failure  modes  to 
be  artificially  induced  in  the  Advanced  Development  Model,  and 
the  behavior  of  the  system  recorded.  The  success  of  the  DOS 
design  in  meeting  secondary  goals  will  not  be  so  carefully 
scrutinized,  written  evaluations  will  be  prepared,  but  less 
effort  will  be  spent  on  planning  the  evaluations  and  producing 
comprehensive  tests 
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2  Coherence  and  Uniformity 

The  DOS  project  aims  to  develop  a  coherence  and  uniformity 
among  otherwise  independent  application  systems  and  computer 
services  attached  to  a  cluster,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effort 
required  to  develop  composite  applications  from  existing 
applications,  or  to  develop  new,  integrated  applications,  is  as 
sma 11  as  practical 

This  section  discusses  "coherence  and  uniformity"  as  the 
phrase  applies  to  the  DOS  First,  an  important  dichotomy  in  the 
domain  of  anticipated  DOS  applications  is  explained,  and  the 
tensions  that  this  dichotomy  places  on  the  design  process  are 
described  Second,  the  cluster  architecture  is  described  in  more 
detail  Third,  several  design  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  design  process  are  presented  and  discussed  as  they  apply  to 
the  goal  of  coherence  and  uniformity  Finally,  specific 
approaches  to  some  of  the  issues  which  are  believed  to  be  well 
understood  at  the  current  time  are  given 


2  1  The  Outer  System  and  Inner  System  Views 


The  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "coherence 
is  ultimately  subjective,  and  should  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  system  concepts  and  realization 


and  uniformity 

e  n  1 1  users 
Thus  it  is 


1 L 
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fitting  that  this  section  begin  with  a  discussion  of  how  the  DOS 
concepts  might  be  used  in  different  applications  Rather  than 
attempt  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  (very  large)  domain  of 
applications,  two  important  classes  of  applications  are 
considered  in  the  abstract 

The  first  class  of  application  views  the  DOS  as  an  external 
entity,  a  supplier  of  services  and  communication  facilities 
This  orientation  is  referred  to  as  the  outer  system  y 1 ew  of  the 
DOS.  since  the  applications  already  exist  or  are  built  outside 
the  context  of  the  DOS  concepts  of  operation  The  second  class 
of  application  is  built  to  run  in  the  DOS  context,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  DOS  environment  and  a  bias  towards  its  full 
exploitation  This  orientation  is  referred  to  as  the  1 nner 
system  v 1 ew  of  the  DOS  The  outer  system  view  is  most  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  achieving  connections  among  existing 
functional  components  built  on  heterogeneous  hosts  and  operating 
systems,  the  inner  system  view  should  prevail  in  the  design  of 
new.  distributed  applications,  whether  they  are  built  on  a 
homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  base 

We  presume  that  applications  satisfying  an  organization  s 
needs  will  often  be  developed  independently  of  each  other 
During  their  development,  these  applications  will  frequently  come 
to  depend  upon  particular  hardware  and  software  objects  in  their 
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environment,  e  g  the  host  instruction  set  the  host  operating 
system,  and  one-of-a-kind  peripherals  attached  to  a  particular 
host  The  applications  may  reach  operational  status  with  no 
explicit  use  of  the  DOS  concepts,  and  they  could  be  built  either 
on  conventional .  stand-alone  hosts  or  on  a  host  attached  to  a  DOS 
cluster 


At  some  point  in  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  logical 
connection  between  application  programs  which  have  been  developed 
independently  —  that  is.  to  achieve  interoperabi 1 1  tv  among  the 
functional  components  There  may  be  many  obstacles  to 
interoperability,  a  few  of  the  more  prevalent  and  difficult 
obstacles  are 

1  Incompatible  data  structures. 

2  Application  interfaces  designed  for  p r og r am- t o-human 
rather  than  program-to-program  communication 

3  The  absence  of  a  suitable  program-to-program 
communication  facility  in  the  host  operating  systems' 

4  An  inadequate  structure  for  the  transfer  of  authority 
(for  access  to  information  and  resources  i  between 
programs . 

5  Poor  reliability  as  the  system  becomes  more  and  more 
vulnerable  to  single-point  failures 

6  Poor  reliability  due  to  high  error  rates  on  i ommun i c  a  t  ; c  n 
channels  between  components 

7  The  high  cost  of  performance  optimizations  involving 
several  complex  software  components 


8  Disparate  software  development  environment  s— both 
automated  tools  and  manual  procedures 
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In  the  outer  system  view,  the  primary  role  of  the  DOS  is  to 
reduce  these  and  other  obstacles  to  interoperability,  by 
providing  a  core  of  common  concepts  and  functions  that  become  the 
focus  of  component  interactions 

As  an  example  of  the  outer  system  view,  suppose  there  is  a 
need  to  link  a  graphics  display  function  executing  on  a  personal 
workstation  to  a  database  management  system  running  on  a  standard 
mainframe  operating  system  Initially,  the  database  management 
system  and  the  graphics  support  may  have  no  relationship  to  the 
DOS  whatsoever,  relying  entirely  upon  the  hardware  and  software 
resources  of  their  own  hosts  In  order  to  accomplish  the  logical 
link,  the  hosts  must  be  physically  attached  to  a  DOS  cluster 
communication  software  must  exist  on  each  host  and  the 
applications  must  be  prepared  to  properly  utilize  the  host-to- 
host  communication  path  The  DOS  can  assist  this  integration  by 
defining  the  common  concepts  required  for  the  logical  connection 
to  be  formed  In  this  simple  example  the  only  requirement  is  for 
communication,  but  in  more  complex  situations  the  DOS  mav  supplv 
other  services  (e  g  user  authentication,  data  storage  and 
encryption,  terminal  multiplexing) 

The  inner  system  view  in  contrast  assumes  that  new 
applications  are  constructed  within  the  framework  of  the  DOS  anu 
use  DOS  mechanisms  in  preference  to  local  host  mechanisms 
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whenever  practical  A  new  application  designed  from  the  inner 
system  perspective  may  or  may  not  be  distributed,  and  may  be 
built  on  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  machines  and  operating 
systems.  Whichever  the  case,  by  adopting  the  DOS  conventions  for 
process  control,  file  storage  and  cataloging,  and  process-to- 
process  communication  (among  others)  such  applications  avoid  manv 
of  the  interoperability  problems  listed  above  In  fact,  the 
process  of  building  an  application  on  the  DOS  inner  system  is 
akin  to  program  construction  on  a  single  conventional  host  in 
that  the  concepts  of  "process"  and  "file"  and  "directory"  to 
name  a  few,  are  generally  understood  by  all  of  the  components  to 
mean  the  same  thing  The  new  application  not  only  achieves 
uniform  connections  among  its  constituent  pieces,  but  also 
inherits  the  ability  to  interact  with  other  inner  system  tools 
which  also  conform  to  the  common  concepts  Thus  inner  svstem 
applications  enrich  the  DOS  environment  in  an  incremental  way 
and  form  the  basis  for  the  continued  orderly  evolution  of  the  DOS 
env 1 ronment 

The  DOS  inner  system  is  unlike  a  conventional  operating 
system,  however,  because  it  addresses  issues  of  distribution--! he 
development  of  distributed  programs,  the  possibility  of 
survivable  operation  through  host  redundancy,  and  the  potential 
for  configuration  scaling  beyond  the  limits  of  shared  memorv 
architectures  These  system  aspects  motivate  the  development  of 
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a  powerful  and  coherent  inner  system  architecture 

Brief  examples  will  reinforce  the  distinction 

An  example  of  an  outer  system  view  might  involve  two 
components  a  commercial  DBMS  running  on  a  standard  mainframe 
operating  system,  and  a  workstation  generating  color  graphics 
displays  The  objective  of  the  application  is  to  provide  a 
facility  for  online,  color  graphics  displays  of  data  stored  in 
the  DBMS  This  is  an  outer  system  problem  because  the  DBMS  ant, 
mainframe  operating  system  (and  quite  possibly  the  workstation 
operating  system)  are  large  and  complex  objects  maintained  by 
independent  organizations,  difficult  to  modify,  and  were 
constructed  with  no  awareness  of  the  DOS  The  most  conservative 
(least  implementation  effort)  approach  might  use  the  DOS  only  as 
a  communication  path,  and  achieve  only  minima!  integration  of  the 
mainframe  host  into  the  DOS 

An  example  of  the  inner  system  view  might  involve  the 

construction  of  a  programming  environment  for  a  new 

microprocessor  The  DOS  already  contains  many  program 

development  tools  —  editors,  comp  1  1 e r -c omp i  I  e r s  .  linkers 

debuggers,  etc  By  adopting  the  DOS  concepts  for  process 

interaction,  manv  or  most  of  these  may  be  reused  <  1 

<  1  ;>  The  UNIX  operating  system  is  widely  regarded  as  a  good 
example  of  the  inner  system  view  shell  programming  the 
"makefile''  facility,  and  other  svstem  facilities  contribute  to 
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A  fundamental  assumption  of  the  DOS  project  is  that  both  th 
outer  and  inner  system  views  are  important  and  must  be  considere 
in  the  design  Because  the  two  views  impiv  different  system 
requirements  this  represents  a  burden  to  the  design  process 


2  2  DOS  Cluster  Physical  Mode! 


Before  discussing  the  major  system  design  principles,  the 
equipment  configuration  for  the  DOS  cluster  is  briefly  reviewed 


The  DOS  cluster  is  composed  of  three  types  of  equipment 

1.  A  communication  subsystem  The  subsystem  consists  of  a 
high-bandwidth,  low-latency  local  network,  hardware 
interfaces  between  hosts  and  the  local  network  device 
driver  software  in  the  host  operating  systems  and  low- 
level  protocol  software  (the  data  link  laveri  in  the 
hosts  , 

2.  DOS  service  hosts  These  machines  are  dedicated  entire, 
to  DOS  functions,  and  exist  only  to  provide  services  to 
DOS  users  and  applications  In  general  they  represent 
modules  with  specific,  system-oriented  functions  <e  g 
archival  file  storage)  and  are  not  user  programmable 
Requirements  for  the  DOS  service  host  types  and  operat  ;  r. 
systems  will  be  specified  in  the  DOS  design  documents  1 


the  growth  of  UNIX  systems  bv  accretion 

'  1  •  The  DOS  design  will  permit  the  substitution  of  differer. 
service  host  types  for  the  hosts  actually  used  in  the  Advance 
Development  Model,  however,  any  substitution  must  meet  minima 
requirements  specified  in  the  concept  of  operation 
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3  Application  hosts  These  mav  be  general-purpose  hosts 
(e  g  timesharing  machines)  providing  services  to  manv 
DOS  users,  or  workstations  providing  services  to  one  user 
at  a  time  or  special-purpose  hosts  (e  g  signal 
processing  computers)  required  by  just  one  DOS 
application  Application  hosts  are  of  ten  user 

programmable  In  general  they  have  many  characteristics 

which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  DOS  the  DOS  must 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  incorporate  application  hosts 
of  almost  anv  kind 

Application  hosts  will  be  connected  to  the  communication 
subsystem  in  one  of  two  ways  1)  directly,  by  means  of  a  host- 
to-local -network  device  interface  or  2)  indirectly  through  an 
intermediary  DOS  service  host  called  an  access  machine  The 
intent  is  that  standardized  access  machine  software  and  hardware 
can  reduce  the  integration  cost  for  a  new  application  host  The 
electrical  interface  between  the  application  host  and  the  access 
machine,  for  instance,  need  not  be  as  complex  as  a  local  network 
interface,  it  need  only  be  mutually  acceptable  to  the  two 
machines  <1>  Access  machines  may  have  other  functions  as  we i 1 
they  could  play  a  role  in  the  DOS  security  model,  for  example  by 
isolating  untrusted  hosts  from  the  (presumed  secure)  local 
network  The  tradeoffs  arising  in  direct  and  indirect  host 
integration  are  not  presently  well  understood  an  exploration  of 
this  topic  is  a  DOS  project  goal 


General-purpose  application  hosts  will  usually  operate  with 


<1>  As  a  concrete  example,  the  access  machine  planned  for  the 
Advanced  Development  Model  will  utilize  the  HDLC  protocol  over  in 
R3-422  or  RS-423  machine  interface 
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standard  operating  systems  (eg  a  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
VAX  computer  running  the  VMS  operating  system)  which  are  enhanced 
and  or  modified  to  integrate  the  host  in'.o  the  DOS  Thus 
application  hosts  will  support  some  DOS  software  components,  at  a 
minimum  those  required  for  communication  with  DOS  service  hosts 
Some  DOS  services  may  also  be  partially  or  completely  implemented 
on  application  host  to  realize  performance  advantages  (by 
locating  applications  and  required  DOS  services  together)  or  cost 
advantages  (through  resource  sharing) 


23  Design  Principles 

2.3.1  Provide  Essential  Services  System-Wide 

At  the  heart  of  the  DOS  concept  is  the  availability  of 
selected,  essential  services  to  all  of  the  applications  in  the 
DOS.  The  coherence  and  uniformity  of  the  DOS  is  directly 
enhanced  when  applications  and  application  host  operating  systems 
embrace  the  DOS-supplied  services  as  the  single  source  of  these 
services.  To  the  extent  that  applications  and  application  host 
operating  systems  choose  to  utilize  parallel  but  incompatible 
services,  coherence  and  uniformity  is  lost 

At  this  time  the  essential  services  are  believed  to  be 
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-  User  access  points  (terminal  ports  workstations)  providing 
a  uniform  path  to  all  DOS  services  and  applications 

-  Object  management  (cataloging  and  object  manipulation)  for 
many  types  of  DOS  objects. 

-  Uniform  facilities  for  process  invocation,  control  and 
interprocess  communication  for  application  builders 

-  Cluster-wide  user  identifiers  and  user  authentication  as 
the  basis  for  uniform  access  control  to  DOS  resources, 

-  Cluster-wide  symbolic  name  space  for  all  types  of  DOS 
objects  , 

-  A  standard  interprocess  communication  (  1  PC )  facility 
supporting  datagrams  and  virtual  circuits, 

-  A  we  1 1 -des l gned  user  interface  that  provides  access  to  ail 
DOS  and  application  services, 

-  Input/output  services  for  the  exchange  of  data  with  people 
and  systems  apart  from  the  DOS, 

-  Host  monitoring  and  control  services,  and  additional 
mechanisms  needed  for  cluster  operation 


2  32  Utilize  Recognized  and  Emerging  Standards 

The  DOS  design  will  incorporate  recognized  and  emerging 
standards  whenever  practical  at  many  levels  of  the  system  The 
adoption  of  standards  both  enhances  the  uniformity  of  the  system 
and  contributes  to  the  likelihood  of  pre-existing,  compatible 
interfaces  The  longevity  of  the  DOS  concept  of  operation  is 
extended  by  attention  to  standards  that  are  the  foundation  of 
contemporary  research  and  development  activities,  the  possibility 
of  interaction  with  other  projects  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
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233  Preserve  Choices 

The  DOS  design  will  preserve  choices  for  the  application 
host  integrator  and  the  application  builder 

There  is  a  complex  tradeoff  between  the  cost  of  host  and 
application  integration  into  the  DOS.  and  the  uniformity  and 
power  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  integration  Although  many 
issues  involved  in  the  tradeoff  have  been  identified,  the  problem 
is  not  sufficiently  well  understood  to  make  prescriptions 
confidently  Investigation  of  this  problem  is  an  important 
objective  of  the  DOS  project 

Part  of  the  project's  approach  is  embodied  in  Principle  3 
This  principle  requires  that  the  DOS  concept  of  operation 
accommodate  not  just  one.  but  a  range  of  possible  cost  uniformity 
points 

Similar  tradeoffs  exist  among  the  DOS  services  supplied  to 
application  programs.  For  example,  this  principle  applied  to 
interprocess  communication  implies  that  neither  datagram  nor 
virtual  circuit  service  is  sufficient  for  all  applications,  the 
DOS  should  provide  both  types  of  communication  service 
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In  general,  this  principle  requires  that  the  DOS  design 
address  the  problem  of  how  DOS  installations  will  adapt  to  very 
different  configuration  and  application  requirements 


2  4  Specific  Approaches 

2  4  1  The  Communication  Subsystem 

A  high-bandwidth,  low-latency  local  network  <1>  is  the 
backbone  of  the  DOS  The  DOS  concept  of  operation  will  specify 
the  interface  to  the  local  network,  so  that  alternate  local 
network  technologies  can  be  substituted  for  the  particular  local 
network  chosen  for  the  Advanced  Development  Model  if  they  meet 
the  interface  specification  The  interface  specification  will  be 
as  unr e s t r i c t i ve  as  possible,  so  that  substitution  is  a  real 
possibility 

The  local  network  will  permit  every  host  to  communicate  with 
every  other  host  in  the  DOS  cluster,  and  will  provide  an 
efficient  broadcast  service  from  any  host  to  all  hosts  The 
local  network  interface  specification  may  further  restrict  the 
minimum  packet  size,  addressing  mechanism,  and  other  local 
network  properties 


<  1  ;• 


See  DOS-Note  21.  "DOS  Local  Network  Selection 
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2  4  2  Generic  Computing  Elements 

The  concept  of  a  Generic  Computing  Element  iGCEi  is 
important  to  the  DOS  design  •  1  •  A  GCE  is  an  inexpensive  DoS 

host  that  can  be  flexibly  configured  with  small  or  large  memo  • 
and  with  or  without  disks  and  other  peripherals  as  shown  in 
Figure  3  GCE  s  will  be  configured  for  and  dedicated  to 
specific  DOS  service  roles,  such  as  terminal  multiplexing  file 
storage,  access  machines,  and  DOS  catalog  maintenance  •  2  • 

The  GCE  s  are  the  basis  for  implementing  the  essential  DOS 
services  in  a  uniform,  app 1 i cat i on-hos t - i ndependent  manner 
Because  the  DOS  design  will  specify  the  properties  of  GCE  s  and 
also  the  software  components  v3>  running  on  them  it  is  possibl 
to  control  the  performance  and  reliability  characteristics  of  t 
essential  DOS  services  A  configuration  consisting  of  the  loca 
network,  some  number  of  GCE  s,  and  supporting  the  essential 
services  represents  the  minimum  useful  DOS  instance 

Application  programs  can  be  constructed  above  the  GCE 
hardware  and  operating  system,  a  single  GCE  host  mav  support  D1"1 
services  or  user  applications,  but  not  both 

<1.>  See  DOS-Note  17.  'A  Generic  Computing  Element  fir  t  h-  D 

Advanced  Development  Model’' 

<2>  A  single  GCE  mav  support  several  DoS  s  e  rv  i  . 

simultaneously 

< 3>  Perhaps  the  most  important  software  component  is  the  G 
operating  system,  CMOS 
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243  Standards  Applicable  to  DOS  Components 

The  DOS  design  will  utilise  recognised  standards  in  several 
key  areas,  these  directly  contribute  to  both  the  coherence  ut  the 
DOS  and  interoperability  with  other  computer  systems  The 
standards  which  have  been  identified  as  pertinent  as  of  this  time 
are 


1  IP  and  TCP  internet  protocol  standards  To  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  IP  and  TCP  will  be  used  for  1.  st-to-host. 
communication  within  the  DOS  cluster 

2.  ARPA  standard  gateway  The  gateway  between  the  ADM 

cluster  and  the  ARPANET  will  be  an  LSI-11  based.  ARPA 
standard  gateway,  developed  and  supported  by  BBN 

3  Ethernet  From  the  hosts'  point-of-view.  the  local 
network  in  the  Advanced  Development  Model  will  match  the 
Ethernet  transceiver  cable  compatibility  interface  >■  1- 

4  IEEE  796  bus  The  GCE  hardware  selected  for  use  in  the 
Advanced  Development  Model  is  based  on  the  IEEE  796  bus 
standard  for  circuit  board  interconnection 

5  HDLC  and  RS-232C  These  communication  standards  will  be 
used  to  connect  hosts  and  terminals,  respectively,  to 
GCE  s  within  the  cluster 

6  The  programming  language  Ada  The  military  standard 
language  Ada  will  be  exploited  to  the  greatest  extent 
practical  <2>  Its  use  will  be  determined  by  timely 
completion  of  activities  not  under  the  control  of  the  DOE 
pro  ] e c t 

<1>  As  noted  above,  the  DOS  concepts  will  not  depend  upon  any 
local  network  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Ethernet 
Ethernet-compatible  devices  will,  however,  be  easily  added  to  the 
Advanced  Devc  opment  Model 

<2> .  See  DOS-Note  16.  "Some  Thoughts  on  the  Selection  of  a  DOS 
Implementation  Language" 
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Other  standards  may  be  applicable  to  DOS  components  and  are 
being  considered  for  adoption  by  the  project  Two  areas  in  which 
existing  standards  will  probablv  be  adopted,  rather  than 
developed  by  the  project,  are  the  format  of  electronic  mail 
messages  and  the  interface  between  GCE  s  and  mass  storage 
modu 1 es 

2  44  Flexible  Application  Host  Integration 

When  a  new  host  is  integrated  into  a  DOS  cluster,  it  will 
assume  one  of  several  possible  host  roles  The  host  roles  will 
occupy  different  points  along  the  spectrum  of  integration  cost 
versus  degree  of  adherence  to  the  DOS  unifying  concepts  System 
administrators  are  thus  presented  with  a  choice  of  integration 
paths,  and  can  tailor  host  roles  to  the  needs  of  specific 
app 1 i cat l ons 

When  a  host  is  integrated  with  minimum  effort,  little  more 
than  a  communication  path  between  the  host  and  other  entities  in 
the  DOS  cluster  will  be  present  This  host  will  be  able  to 
obtain  many  DOS  essential  services  through  the  communication 
path,  but  its  resources  may  be  unavailable  to  other  DOS 
processes  Further  effort  must  be  devoted  to  assimilate  the  host 
partially  or  fully  into  the  DOS  object  catalog,  process  model. 
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and  reliability  mechanisms 

As  defined  above  the  access  machine  concept  is  closely 
related  to  the  effort  required  for  host  integration  Minima! 
effort  integration  will  most  likely  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  access  machines  This  host  integration  path  will  probably 
result  in  lower  throughput  between  the  host  and  the  network  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  access  machine  but  may  be  a  desirable 
approach  on  balance  For  special  purpose  devices  with  limited 
programmability,  access  machines  may  play  the  dual  role  of  device 
controller  and  DOS  interface 

The  host  role  is  decided  anew  for  each  host  in  a  cluster 
It  is  possible,  for  example,  for  two  hosts  which  are  phvsically 
the  same  type  of  machine  and  which  run  the  same  operating  svrtem 
to  be  integrated  to  assume  different  roles 


245  Comprehensive  DOS  Object  Model 

The  DOS  concepts  will  revolve  around  a  group  of  basic  ob ;e: • 
types  files,  processes,  hosts,  users  and  messages  to  name  a 
few  of  the  more  important  The  DOS  design  will  attempt  to  ire  a* 
all  of  these  types  land  others  i  uniformly  in  accord  with  i  n 
abstract  object  model  The  abstract  object  model  recognizes  that 
an  object  may  be  designated  by  one  of  three  varieties  of  name 
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1  Universal  Identifier  (UIDi  A  U1D  is  a  fixed-length 
bitstring  Every  object  in  the  abstract  object  model  has 
a  unique  UID  over  the  set  of  all  objects  in  the  cluster 
and  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  svstem  A  UID  is  alwavs 
an  acceptable  designator  for  an  object  within  the  DOS 

2  Address  An  address  is  a  bitstring  composed  of  a 
sequence  of  address  portions  Each  successive  portion 
serves  to  narrow  the  set  of  objects  designated  by  the 
address,  the  complete  address  refers  to  a  single  object 

3  Symbolic  Names  People  use  symbolic  object  names  to 
designate  DOS  objects  Symbolic  namds  can  be  context 
dependent  (for  example,  relative  to  a  directory)  or 
context  independent  The  symbolic  name  space  is 
hierarchically  structured  so  that  the  logical  grouping  of 
related  objects  is  reflected  in  a  similarity  among  their 
context  independent  symbolic  names  An  object  need  not 
have  a  symbolic  name 

Normally,  people  will  refer  to  objects  using  symbolic  names,  and 
programs  will  refer  to  objects  using  UID  s,  addresses,  and 
symbolic  names  The  system  will  provide  translation  services 
the  most  important  supported  by  the  object  catalog,  to  translate 
among  the  three  representations  of  object  names 


UID  s.  addresses,  and  symbolic  names  will  be  used  in 
different  ways  within  the  DOS  A  UID  is  always  a  sufficient 
object  name,  even  for  objects  which  can  move  from  host  to  host 
<1>  because  it  is  completely  context  independent  An  address 
will  usually  represent  the  fastest  access  path  to  an  object, 
because  its  representation  explicitly  contains  the  routing 


1  >  The  DOS  does  not.  in  general  support  movement  of  arbitrary 
objects  from  one  host  to  another,  some  specific  object  types  will 
give  rise  to  mobile  objects,  however 
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information  needed  to  reach  the  designated  object  Symbolic 
names  are  most  suitable  for  the  user  interface,  but  because  the 
other  object  designators  are  available  programs  need  not  deal  :n 
general,  with  variable-length  symbolic  object  names 

A  mechanism  will  be  developed  for  constructing  new. 
composite  abstract  types  from  previously  defined  types  This 
will  allow  objects  with  rich  semantics  to  be  built  from  simpler 
objects,  for  example,  a  'reliable'  file  could  be  assembled  from 
several  primitive  files  on  different  hosts,  containing  redundant 
copies  of  the  same  information 


25  A  Summary  of  the  DOS  Architecture 

The  commitment  of  the  DOS  design  to  support  a  wide  rang-  of 
equ i pmen t  configurations  makes  it  difficult  to  give  a  concise 
description  of  "the  DOS"  The  system  will  have  widely  varying 
characteristics  for  different  DOS  equipment  configurations  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  identify  three  levels  of  'DOS  pridtn  t 


which  may  help  to  clarify  the  boundaries  of  the  design 
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2  5  1  Level  1  The  Minimal  System 

The  minimal  DOS  system  consists  of  the  local  network  a 
small  number  of  GCE  s  supplying  essential  services,  and  a  hos  t 
integrat ion  guide  which  explains  how  the  owning  agency  can 
integrate  their  own  hosts  into  the  DOS  environment 

The  minimal  system  supports  the  user  registration  and 
authentication  functions,  and  the  essential  services  pertaining 
to  the  user  interface,  the  object  model,  the  cluster  gatewayis! 
It  also  supports  the  basic  system  monitoring  and  control 
functions  present  in  any  DOS  instance  By  itself,  it  does  not 
provide  a  user  programming  environment,  or  the  utilities 
(electronic  mail,  text  preparation,  etc  )  found  in  most 
timesharing  environments 


252  Level  2  The  Utility  System 

The  utility  system  consists  of  the  minimal  system  plus  one 
or  more  fully-integrated  general-purpose  timesharing  hosts 
cal  led  utility  hosts  (the  C  '  7  0  computers  will  piav  this  role  in 
the  Advanced  Development  Model)  The  utility  system  will  be 
suitable  for  developing  new  applications  in  the  framework  of  the 
DOS .  and  will  support  the  utilities  typical  of  a  modern 
timesharing  system  The  utility  svstem  will  also  supper'  the 
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maintenance  of  its  own  software  and  the  software  of  the  minima 
s vs  t  em 

253  Level  3  The  Application  System 

The  application  system  consists  of  the  minimal  system  and 
some  number  of  application  hosts,  workstations,  and  special- 
purpose  devices  An  application  system  may  simultaneously  be  a 
utility  system,  if  utility  hosts  are  present  in  the  cluster 
Applications  are  generally  developed  in  a  utility  system  and 
operate  in  an  application  system.  Application  systems, 
therefore,  need  not  be  capable  of  supporting  their  own  software 
development  Application  systems  are  sometimes  configured  with 
redundant  components  and  operated  in  a  high  reliability  mode 
Note  that  GCE  s  can  be  used  for  application  programming  thus  a 
particularly  simple  application  system  consists  of  just,  the 
network,  the  GCE  s  required  to  provide  essential  services  and 
some  number  of  application  GCE  s 

Figures  two  and  three  illustrate  the  components  and  the  context 
of  the  initial  system  configuration  for  the  Advanced  Developmen 
Model  being  assembled  at  BBN 


TCP-TELNET 

TERMINAL  CONCENTRATOR 


The  InterCluster  Environment 
Figure  i 
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3  The  DOS  Functions  and  Underlying  Concepts 

3  1  I n  t  roduc  t l on 

Expected  usage  of  the  DOS  can  be  divided  into  five 
categor  les 

1  App 1  l cat l ons  . 

2  Application  development  and  maintenance. 

3  System  administration, 

4  System  operation. 

5  System  development  and  maintenance 

The  system  is  intended  primarily  to  support  end  application 
usage  (1)  However,  to  adequately  support  end  applications  it 
must  also  support  the  other  categories  of  use  Therefore  it 
should  be  possible  for  users  working  in  each  of  these  cases  to 
perform  their  respons ibi  1  i tes  by  means  of  the  DOS  The  goal  of 
supporting  these  usage  categories  places  requirements  on  the 
functions  the  DOS  must  implement,  and  on  the  tools  it  must  be 
able  to  accommodate  This  section  discusses  the  DOS  functions 

The  DOS  system  will  provide  functions  in  the  following 

areas 


-  System  access  The  objective  is  to  support  flexible 
convenient  access  to  the  system  from  a  variety  of  user 
access  points. 

-  Object  management  The  notion  of  a  DOS  object"  is  centra 
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to  the  user  model  for  the  DOS  The  DOS  treats  resources, 
such  as  files,  programs  and  devices,  as  "objects'  which  it 
manages,  and  which  users  and  application  programs  may 
access  The  objective  of  the  object  management  mechanisms 
is  to  provide  users  and  application  programs  uniform  means 
for  accessing  DOS  objects 

-  Process  management  Like  the  object  abstraction  the 
'■process"  abstraction  is  central  to  the  user  model  of  the 
DOS.  In  addition,  it  is  useful  as  an  organizing  paradigm 
for  the  internal  structure  of  the  DOS  The  objective  of 
the  DOS  process  management  mechanisms  is  to  implement  the 
"process"  notion  in  a  way  that  enables  processes  to  be  used 
both  to  support  the  execution  of  application  programs  for 
users  and  internally  to  implement  DOS  functions 

-  Authentication,  access  control,  protection,  and  security 
The  objective  is  to  provide  controlled  access  to  DOS 
objects 

-  Symbolic  naming  DOS  users  will  generally  reference 
objects  and  services  symbolically.  Symbolic  access  to  DOS 
objects  will  be  supported  by  means  of  a  global  symbolic 
name  space  for  objects. 

-  Interprocess  communication  The  objective  of  the 
interprocess  communication  ( I  PC )  facility  is  to  support 
communication  among  processes  internal  to  the  DOS  and 
among  user  and  application  level  processes 

-  User  interface  The  user  interface  functions  provide  human 
users  with  uniform,  convenient  access  to  the  features  and 
services  supported  by  the  DOS  resources 

-  Input  and  Output  The  objective  here  is  to  provide 
flexible  and  convenient  means  for  users  and  programs  that 
act  on  the  behalf  of  users  to  make  use  of  devices  such  as 
printers,  tape  drives,  etc 

-  System  monitoring  and  control  The  purpose  of  the  system 
monitoring  and  control  functions  is  to  provide  a  uniform 
basis  for  operating  and  manually  controlling  the  system 

The  principal  goal  for  the  DOS  in  each  of  these  functional 
areas  is  to  support  features  that  are  comparable  to  those  fount 
in  modern  conventional,  centralized  operating  systems  such  a  > 
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Unix.  Mult  ics.  VMS.  and  T0PS-2Q 


The  development  of  radically  new  types  of  operating  system 
functions  and  concepts,  except  for  those  required  to  deal  with 
the  distributed  nature  of  the  system,  is  not  a  major  goal  of  the 
DOS  effort  This  position  is  motivated  by  two  considerations 


1  It  is  important  to  avoid  innovation  in  too  many  areas 
when  building  a  system  The  important  innovations 
embodied  by  the  DOS  will  result  from  addressing  problems 
posed  by  distribution.  These  problems  span  the 
functional  areas  identified  above  Therefore,  most  of 
the  effort  must  be  directed  toward  making  the  system 
operate  in  a  coherent,  survivable  and  efficient  manner  in 
a  distributed  environment  rather  than  toward  developing 
new  operating  system  concepts 

2.  However,  unless  the  functions  provided  are  comparable  in 
power  and  convenience  to  those  found  in  centralized 
systems,  users  will  not  choose  to  use  the  DOS  Thus  if 
is  important  for  the  success  of  the  DO?  as  a  system  t ha’ 
it  provide  state-of-the-art  capabilities 

The  rest  of  this  section  discusses  the  functional  ar^a. 
identified  above  in  terms  of  our  objectives  in  each  area  a no 
sketches  some  of  the  concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  - u r 
approaches  for  achieving  the  objectives 


Each  functional  area  is  discussed  in  a  separate  section 
However .  it  will  become  clear  from  the  discussion  that  these 
functions  are  not  independent  of  one  another  These 
interrelationships  occur  across  functional  areas  as  wei!  as 


within  t  hem 


for  example,  objects  and  processes  are  lntiniateiv 
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interrelated  A  process  is  a  type  of  DOS  object  and  access  to 
DOS  objects  is  supported  by  interactions  among  processes 
Furthermore,  internally  the  system  is  structured  to  combine  lower 
level  functions  and  capabilities  in  one  or  more  areas  into  higher 
level  functions  and  capabilities  For  example,  the  relatively 
higher  level  notion  of  reliable  (multiple  copy)  file  objects  is 
implemented  by  more  basic  (single  copy)  file  objects 

This  internal  ’  involuted''  structure  of  the  system  is 
important  If  the  structure  and  interrelationships  are  designed 
well,  implementation  can  proceed  in  orderly  and  efficient  stages 
from  the  lower  levels  to  the  higher  ones  Furthermore,  the 
resulting  system  implementation  will  exhibit  internal  order, 
making  it  easier  to  maintain  and  to  modify  for  adapting  to  new 
r e  qu 1 r  emen t  s 

3.2  System  Access 

The  objective  in  this  area  is  to  provide  users  with 
flexible,  convenient  access  paths  to  the  system 

The  system  will  support  a  number  of  different  types  of 
access  points  including 

1  Terminal  access  computers  (TACs)  A  TAT  is  a  terminal 
multiplexer  connected  directly  to  the  DOS  local  area 
network  It  acts  to  interface  a  number  of  u  -r  terminals 
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to  the  DOS  The  software  that  runs  on  a  TAC  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  DOS  User  programs  are  not 
permitted  to  run  on  a  TAC  computer 

2  Dedicated  workstation  computers  A  workstation  is  a 
computer  that  is.  at  any  given  time,  dedicated  to  a 
single  user  Workstations  will  be  connected  to  the  DOS 
local  network  Workstation  hosts  have  sufficient 
processing  and  storage  resources  to  support  non-trivial 
application  programs,  such  as  editors  and  compilers,  and 
to  operate  autonomously  for  long  periods  of  time  A 
workstation  may  serve  as  ,ts  user's  access  point  to  the 
DOS  User  programs  may  run  on  a  workstation 

3  The  internetwork  The  DOS  local  network  is  connected  to 

the  internetwork  by  means  of  a  gateway  computer  which  is 
a  host  on  the  DOS  local  area  network  Users  remote  from 
the  DOS  cluster  may  access  the  DOS  through  the 
internetwork  Remote  terminal  access  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  standard  terminal  handling  protocol  (TELN'ETi 
which  operates  upon  a  lower  level,  reliable  transport 
protoco  1  { TCP  ) 

Because  of  the  distributed  nature  of  the  system  user 
interaction  with  the  DOS  is  supported  by  software  that  runs  on 
one  or  more  computers  This  software  includes  two  principal 
modules  One  module  is  responsible  for  handling  the  user  s 
terminal  Since  this  module  will  often  run  at  or  very  near  the 
user's  access  point,  we  shall  call  it  as  the  "access  point 
agent'"  The  other  principal  user  interface  module  interacts  with 
the  user  at  a  higher  level  to  provide  access  to  DOS  resources  in 
response  to  various  user  commands  We  shall  call  this  module  the 
"user  agent"  It  is  useful  to  think  of  the  access  point  agent 
and  the  user  agent  as  processes  These  agent  processes  interact 
with  other  components  of  the  DOS  and  with  each  other  bv  means  of 
well  defined  interfaces  and  protocols  In  addition  thev  piav  an 
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important  role  in  insuring  the  reliability  of  user  sessions 

The  access  point  for  a  user  session,  in  part,  determines 
where  the  access  point  agent  and  user  agent  processes  run  For  a 
user  whose  access  point  is  a  TAC  the  access  point  agent  runs  on 
the  TAC,  and  the  user  agent  runs  on  a  shared  host  The  access 
point  agent  for  a  user  with  a  dedicated  workstation  runs  on  the 
user's  workstation  computer,  and  the  user  agent  may  run  on  the 
workstation  or  it  may  run  on  a  shared  host  Users  who  access  the 
DOS  through  the  internetwork  are  allocated  user  agents  that  run 
on  shared  hosts,  and  their  access  point  agents  may  run  either  on 
the  (non-DOS)  host  used  to  access  the  DOS  or  on  a  host  within  the 
DOS  cluster . 

Some  DOS  hosts  may  provide  support  for  terminals  directly 
connected  to  them.  It  will  be  possible  for  users  to  access  the 
DOS  through  such  directly  connected  terminals  These  users  will 
be  treated  much  like  users  who  access  the  DOS  through  the 
internetwork  in  the  sense  that  the  DOS  will  allocate  user  agents 
for  them  that  run  on  shared  hosts 

The  standard  user  interface  software  (for  users  accessing 
the  DOS  through  TACs  and  the  internetwork)  will  be  written  to 
operate  with  CRT  terminals  that  have  cursor  positioning 
capabilities,  in  particular,  this  includes  terminals  that  meet  a 
subset  of  ANSI  standards  X3  41-1974  and  X3  64-1977  providing 
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cursor  positioning  and  various  other  functions  such  as  clear  to 
end  of  line,  delete  line,  insert  line,  etc  More  capable 
terminal  devices  (e  g  workstations  with  graphics  displays!  can 
emulate  the  standard  terminal  device  to  obtain  a  compatible  user 
interface  In  addition,  a  means  will  exist  for  users  with  other 
less  capable  terminal  devices  (e  g  printing  terminals)  to 
access  the  system  (eg, ,  by  using  the  TELNET  Network  Vitual 
Terminal  or  NVT  as  a  lowest-  common  denominator  terminal  device! 
In  the  latter  case,  some  sacrifice  m  the  quality,  uniformity, 
and  power  of  the  user  interface  is  unavoidable  The  user 
interface  is  discussed  further  in  Section  38 


33  Object  Managememt 

The  DOS  will  support  a  wide  variety  of  objects  The 
objective  of  the  DOS  object  management  mechanisms  is  to  provide 
access  to  DOS  objects 

DOS  object  management  will  be  based  on  the  following 
principles 


-  Every  DOS  object  has  a  unique  identifier  At  the  lowest 
level  within  the  system,  access  to  a  DOS  obj  ec '  can  be 
a c c omp lished  by  specifying  its  unique  identifier  and  the 
desired  access  to  an  "object  manager"  process  for  the 
object 


-  The  DOS  will  support  a  collection  of  transact  lon-huif  1 
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object  access  protocols  These  protocols  will  be  t  v  p  e 
dependent  in  the  sense  *hat  there  will  be  different  access 
protocols  for  different  object  types 

-  Access  to  objects  will  be  accomplished  bv  engaging  in  the 
appropriate  access  protocol  with  an  object  manager  process 
for  the  object  The  interactions  between  the  accessing 
agent  and  the  object  manager  will  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  interprocess  communication  (See  Sect  ion  3  7) 

-  Input/output  devices  will  be  treated  as  DOS  objects 
Consequently,  input  output  devices  will  have  object 
managers,  and  access  to  the  devices  will  be  accomplished  bv 
means  of  interprocess  communication 

-  The  DOS  catalog  (See  Section  3  6)  provides  a  means  of 
binding  symbolic  names  to  DOS  objects  The  catalog 
supports  a  lookup  function  (a  symbolic  name-t o-un i que  id 
mapping)  which  enables  objects  to  be  accessed  symbol icallv 

-  The  DOS  will  support  a  fixed  set  of  basic  object  types 
(such  as  "primitive''  file,  "primitive"  process  etc  i  In 
addition,  it  will  support  more  complex  object  types  (such 
as  "multiple  copy"  file,  "migratable"  file,  etc  i  which 
will  be  built  upon  the  properties  of  the  basic  object 
types  Our  design  objective  at  this  time  is  to  develop  the 
framework  for  supporting  more  complex  object  types  rather 
than  to  try  to  specify  the  semantics  of  those  object  types 

Files  are  a  particularly  important  type  of  DOS  object  The 
storage  resources  of  dedicated  DOS  hosts  as  well  as  certain 
constituent  hosts  will  be  used  to  store  DOS  files  Symbolic 
naming  for  DOS  files  will  be  implemented  by  the  DOS  catalog 

Each  host  that  provides  storage  for  DOS  primitive  f  1  1  e  ~  w  ,  .  , 
also  support  the  object  manager  which  implements  the  DoS  ac'ess 
protocol  for  primitive  files 
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3  4  Process  Management 


As  suggested  above,  the  DOS  will  support  the  notion  of  a 
process  Processes  will  be  used  both  by  the  implementation  of 
the  DOS  and  to  directly  support  user  applications  For  example 
there  will  be  processes  responsible  for  implementing  the  DOS 
object  catalog  and  for  implementing  the  DOS  file  system  In 
order  to  support  user  processing  activity,  there  will  be 
processes  that  execute  standard  tools,  such  as  text  editors  and 
language  processors,  as  well  as  specific  command  and  control 
app 1 i ca  t i ons 


The  objective  of  the  DOS  process  structure  mechanisms  is 
twofold 


1  To  support  the  process  concepts  required  to  implement  D'.’ 
functions,  for  example,  object  management 

2  To  provide  a  basis  upon  which  to  develop  means  for  users 
to  initiate  and  control  processing  activity  within  the 
DOS 

DOS  process  management  will  be  based  on  the  following 
principles 


-  A  basic  type  of  process  (  primitive  processes!  will  be 
implemented  at  a  fairly  low  level  it  will  be  bound  to  a 
particular  host,  and  it  will  bear  no  special  r "  1  n  t  i  r  r. 1.  .  :  - 
or  capabilities  with  respect  to  other  primitive  p  t 

-  Primitive  processes  are  DO.'  objects  As  sue  h  t  hev  hav- 

un  i  que  identifiers,  and  ma  v  be  cataloged  m  t  h-  .  i  •  ;  . 

(See  Section  3  6 1  So  called  server'  processes  t  h a t 
provide  services  useful  to  a  wide  rang"  if  -t : 
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examples  of  processes  which  are  useful  to  catalog 
Cataloging  such  a  process  enables  it  to  be  referenced 
symbolically  by  the  general  popular  ion  of  client  processes 

-  More  sophisticated  process  notions  will  be  built  upon  the 
primitive  process  notion  For  example,  the  notion  of 
hierarchical  process  structures,  where  processes  are 
related  to  one  another  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  created,  and  where  the  relationship  between 
processes  determines  the  types  of  operations  a  process  can 
perform  on  other  processes,  will  be  built  upon  the 
primitive  process  notion  Similarly,  "migratable" 
processes  (processes  that  can  move  from  one  machine  to 
another)  will  be  built  upon  primitive  processes 

-  The  system  will  support  the  notion  of  "long  lived" 
processes  A  long  lived  process  is  one  which  the  system 
will  take  steps  to  ensure  exists  over  shut  downs  and 
restarts  of  the  system  and  of  individual  hosts  Server 
processes  will  frequently  be  long  lived 

-  Process  1/0  and  interprocess  communication  will  be  handled 
in  an  integrated  fashion.  The  notion  of  "primary"  input 
and  output  streams  for  a  process  will  be  supported,  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  "link"  processes  together  by  conneit  in 
the  input  stream  of  one  process  to  the  output  stream  of 
another  Among  other  things,  this  will  make  it  possible 
for  one  process  to  act  as  a  filter  or  translator  for  the 
stream  of  data  passing  between  two  other  processes 


3,5  Authentication.  Access  Control ,  and  Security 


The  objective  of  the  DOS  in  this  area  is  to  provide  for 
controlled  access  to  DOS  objects  The  purpose  of  the  DOS  a  » 
control  mechanisms  is 


1  To  prevent  the  unauthorised  use  of  DOS  o b  j  e >  ‘  ;  F  r 
example  it  is  important  to  ensure  the  privacy  of 
sensitive  data  by  preventing  unauthorised  ;  •• r  fr  n 
accessing  it 
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2  To  ensure  the  integrity  of  DOS  objects  The  objective 
here  is  to  control  the  ways  in  which  various  objects  ma 
be  used 

Convenient  and  flexible  means  should  be  available  to  users  fcr 
specifying  the  types  of  access  other  users  may  have  to  their 
objects 


The  access  control  mechanisms  will  be  designed  to  be  strcn 
enough  to  protect  the  privacy  and  integrity  of  DOS  objects 
against  accidental  disclosure  or  misuse  and  against  attacks  by 
malicious,  but  inexpert  users  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
protect  against  attacks  by  dedicated  expert  users,  and  it  is  nc 
a  primary  goal  for  the  DOS  to  be  invulnerable  to  such  attacks 


There  are  two  capabilities  related  to  protection  and 
security  that  are  not  goals  for  the  DOS 


-  Prevention  of  denial  of  service  Denial  of  service  occur 
when  a  user  prevents  or  interferes  with  someone  eise  s  us 
of  the  system  or  parts  of  it  A  simple  example  would  be 
user  who  seizes  all  the  "job  slots  '  on  a  timesharing  syst 
by  logging  in  many  times,  therebv  preventing  others  from 
accessing  the  system  Another  example  would  be  the 
situation  that  might  occur  if  a  user  could  run  a  program 
that  floods  the  local  area  network  with  packets  This 
would  prevent  other  users  from  using  the  network  Alt hou 
the  DOS  will  be  able  to  prevent  certain  Ivpes  of  de  n  ,  a  1 
service,  including  those  just  described  it  is  verv 
difficult,  in  general  to  comprehensivelv  prevent  denial 
service 

-  Implementation  of  the  mililarv  securitv  mod- 1  The  >  v 

will  not  implement  multi-level  securitv  The  >  •  -  w  -  u  .  :  r 
in  a  system  high  mode  if  it  were  used  to  pr>  - c s 
classified  data  The  DOS  at  cess  control  m>‘ .  tmn  i  -  ns  1  : 

be  used  however  as  a  support  f  r  t  h**  Need  -7- 
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security  model,  just  as  access  control  in  c  omne r  c i a  1 
single-host  operating  systems  is  used  for  this  purpose 

Internally  the  DOS  will  be  organised  so  that  much  of  its 
operation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  processes  Manv  of  these 
internal  DOS  processes  may  be  thought  of  as  agents  which  act  to 
carry  out  user  requests  The  principal  DOS  access  control 
mechanism  will  be  based  on  the  identity  of  the  agent  attempting 
to  access  an  object  An  important  part  of  access  control 
procedures  within  the  DOS  will  be  to  determine  the  identify  of 
the  accessing  agent  and  the  identity  of  the  user  on  wnos" 
authority  the  agent  is  acting.  Consequently,  reliable 
authentication  of  users  and  processes  will  be  an  i mpc  r  f  an : 
element  of  the  DOS  access  control  mechanism^ 


The  DOS  protection  and  security  mechanism?  w 
the  following  principles 


-  Each  DOS  user  will  have  his  own  unique  ider;  *  ;  • »r.  . 
understood  across  the  entire  DOS  system 

-  Users  of  the  DOS  will  be  required  to  login  '  r,  -  p  <-  r  user 
session  In  most  cases  access  to  DOS  r'sour.p;  during  a 
session  will  not  require  additional  logins  that  mvoi 
explicit  user  participation 

-  User  login  will  be  accomplished  in  the  r.  on  v  <*  n !  :  on  a  .  marine 
bv  supplying  a  valid  user  login  name  and  password 

-  User  passwords  that  are  stored  within  f  he  v  •  -n  will  t:  e 
protected  by  means  of  a  one-wav  (i  e  non-  t  nver  t  i  b  l  •*  1 
transformation  A  password  check  will  be  p  e  r  f  '  r me i  bv 
first  applying  the  transformation  to  the  password  .--up  pi  . 
by  a  user  and  then  comparing  the  result  with  the 
transformed  password  for  the  user  that  is  store.;  bv  the 
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-  All  attempts  to  access  DOS  resources  will  be  tut 
access  control  checks  prior  to  access 

-  All  attempts  to  access  DOS  objects  .  n  .  1  ci  d  .  n  g  t 
initiated  from  access  points  which  are  external 
will  be  treated  by  the  system  as  being  made  on  b 
some  registered  system  user  In  order  to  enf ore 
appropriate  access  controls  the  object  managers 
resources  must  be  able  to  obtain  the  identity  of 
registered  user  from  the  accessing  agent  or  to  d 
from  information  supplied  by  the  accessing  agent 

-  We  assume  the  existence  of  a  "security  envelope 
surrounds  the  DOS  local  area  network  and  some  of 
DOS  components  (see  Figure  4)  The  security  env 
protects  the  network  in  the  sense  that  access  to 
network  is  controlled  This  control  is  accompli 
means  of  physical  security,  system  hardware  and 
software  Unauthorized  users  (or  hosts  i  are  not 
listen  to  communication  on  the  network,  and  are 
send  arbitrary  packets  DOS  components  which  ar 
the  security  envelope  may  trust  each  other  and 
outside  of  the  security  envelope  are  net  able  t c 
as  trusted  processes 

Figure  4  shows  the  possible  relationships  b»(wp»r. 
the  security  envelope  A  shared  host  (  t  y  p  :  c  a  1  i  v  a  i  m 
application  host)  will  participate  in  the  DOS  access  - 
mechanisms  by  means  of  augmentation  to  its  trusted  mo 
"supervisor"  processes  Generic  C  ompu  ting  Elements  wh 
DO?  e  s  s  e  n  t  i  a  1  services  will  be  wholly  contained  with: n 
■rr.  nr  i  i.v  envelope  i  e  untrust  “i!  app  1  i  c  a  t  ions  a  :  -  n 
*  <  ■■  direct  1  v  .liter  (he  programs  resident  i  n  v  -  •  •  m  d  > "  1:1 
d.« »  envoi  v  ;•  t 1  t  „ .  he  i'.  •  i  the  luster  must  p  r  ■  t  r  ••  1  :i  r  ’  ; 

•e-  uri'v  envelope  because  they  ■  .mi nett  ’he  : 

to  the  ii  n  !  r  '1  s  '  "  d  :  n  ’  e  r  nr  t  i  '  a  minimum  g  :  •  -w ■:  v  ni;  ‘ 
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mark  all  traffic  entering  the  cluster  as  foreign  in  a 
trustworthy  manner  Access  machines  may  be  used  to  connect 
completely  untrusted  hosts  to  the  cluster  In  this  cs:f  the 
access  machine  would  validate  all  interactions  between  the 
untrusted  host  and  the  DOS  components  inside  the  security 
envelope  Workstations  attached  to  the  DOS  may  either  be  fully 
trusted,  and  hence  inside  the  boundary  of  the  security  envelope 
or  partially  trusted  A  partially  trusted  workstation  is 
presumed  to  contain  some  tamper-proof  hardware  and  software 
components  that  protect  the  DOS  from  anti-social  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  workstation. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  means  for  a  user  of  the  DOS  whc 
has  the  ability  to  access  a  particular  object  to  pass  (perhaps 
limited)  rights  to  access  that  object  outside  of  the  DOS  clus'er 
This  would  enable  a  user  of  the  DOS  to  permit  others  who  are  net 
registered  DOS  users  to  access  specific  DOS  objects  in  a 
controlled  fashion  The  absence  of  this  feature  on  ARPANET  host 
is  a  considerable  impediment  to  sharing  across  host  boundar : *■  s 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  a  mechanism  which  will  enable 
DOS  user  to  create  a  'capability"  for  a  particular  object  'e  c 
the  ability  to  read  a  certain  file)  and  then  pass  the  c  a  p  a  t  ;  1  ;  •  v 
on  to  someone  else  When  a  request  to  access  an  object  i> 
accompanied  with  the  capability  for  the  obieet,  the  DOS  inav  gran 
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access  to  the  object  after  checking  the  validity  of  the 
capability  To  ensure  that  this  feature  does  not  compromise  th 
privacy  and  integrity  of  DOS  object  capabilities  must  be  such 
that  they  cannot  be  forged  To  help  ensure  that  registered  DOS 
users  can  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  it  is  desirabl 
that  the  DOS  be  able  to  deduce  the  identity  of  the  user  who 
created  a  given  capability 


3  6  Symbolic  Naming 

Naming  is  an  important  unifying  concept  for  the  DOS  The 
means  provided  for  naming  objects  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  determining  how  easy  and  convenient  a  system  is  to  use 

The  DOS  will  implement  a  global  symbolic  name  space  for  DO 
objects  This  name  space  will  have  the  following  properties 


-  The  symbolic  name  for  an  object  will  be  independent  of  th 
object's  location  within  the  DOS 

-  The  symbolic  name  used  to  refer  to  an  object  will  be  the 
same  regardless  of  the  location  within  the  DOS  that  the 
name  is  used 

-  Common  syntactic  conventions  will  apply  to  symbolic  names 
for  different  types  of  objects  (including  files  devices 
server  processes,  etc  I 

The  symbolic  name  space  will  be  implemented  b v  men ns  of  a 
DOS  catalog  data  base  (or  simply  "catalog)  The  catalog  will 
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implement  a  symbolic  name- t o-ob j e c t  mapping  for  the  DOS  objects 
it  catalogs  The  catalog  will  not  usually  store  the  objects 
themselves,  but  rather  will  store  information  about  the  objects 
Information  about  an  object  will  be  stored  in  a  catalog  entry  for 
the  object  This  information  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  access 
to  the  object  In  particular,  the  catalog  will  store  the  global 
unique  identifier  for  each  object  it  catalogs  along  with  any 
additional  information  required  to  locate  the  object  within  the 
DOS  In  addition,  it  will  also  maintain  certain  attributes  of 
objects  it  catalogs 

While  in  some  sense  the  catalog  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
logically  centralized  data  base,  it  will  be  implemented  in  a 
distributed  fashion  In  particular,  the  catalog  will  be 
dispersed  among  a  number  of  DOS  hosts  and  some  parts  of  it  mav  be 
replicated  It  will  be  dispersed  to  ensure  that  the  s  vs  tern  is 
scalable  and  that  the  catalog  is  reliable  While  all  of  the 
information  in  the  catalog,  even  for  very  large  configurations 
might  fit  on  a  single  DOS  host,  it  seems  unwise  to  store  it  on  a 
single  host  In  large  configurations  the  load  placed  on  that 
host  would  likely  represent  a  performance  bottleneck 
Furthermore,  the  cataloging  functions  would  be  vuiner.ib.e  to  a 
failure  of  that  single  host  Parts  of  the  catalog  will  be 
replicated  to  ensure  high  availability  of  critical  catalog  data 


r 
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The  symbolic  name  space  and  its  supporting  catalog  will  be 
based  on  the  following  principles 

-  The  name  space  will  be  hierarchical  The  name  space 
hierarchy  can  be  thought  of  as  a  tree  with  labeled 
branches 

o  The  leaves  (terminal  nodes)  of  the  tree  represent 
cataloged  objects 

o  The  symbolic  name  for  an  object  is  the  name  of  the  path 
from  the  root  node  of  the  tree  to  the  node  that 
represents  the  object 

o  Non-terminal  nodes  of  the  tree  represent  collections  of 
catalog  entries  and  are  called  "directories'' 

o  Directories  are  DOS  objects,  and  they  have  names  The 
name  of  a  directory  is  the  name  of  the  path  from  the 
root  to  the  node  that  represents  the  directory  Thus, 
the  non-terminal  nodes  of  the  tree  also  represent 
cataloged  (directory)  objects 

-  A  set  of  general  operations  for  manipulating  the  catalog 
directories  and  catalog  entries,  independent  of  the  types 
of  objects,  will  be  provided 

-  The  catalog  can  be  used  to  obtain  information  about  an 
object  However,  issues  associated  with  accessing  the 
object,  such  as  access  protocols  and  object  represent  ation 
are  separate  from  the  naming  issues  that  are  addressed  bv 
the  catalog 

-  The  catalog  data  base  will  b  ;  organized  to  efficiently 

i  mp  lement  two  types  of  lookup  operations  symbol;',  n  ame  - 
to-catalog  entry,  and  unique  ld-to  catalog  entry  The 
symbolic  name  lookup  operation  is  supported  for  human 
users  "Wildcard"  designators  will  be  supported  The 
unique  id  lookup  operation  is  supported  for  programs 

-  Ope  rations  wh  i  i.  h  mod  i  f  v  t  he  catalog  will  be  i  mp  i  emen  ;  ••  i  i  - 
atomic  transactions  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  ,  f 
the  catalog  in  the  presence  of  concurrent  ac  t  ; v  i  ’ v  and 
possible  failures  of  system  components 

-  The  catalog  will  have  the  ability  to  maintain  linkage; 
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other  name  spaces  This  is  supported  to  permit  name  spaces 
of  constituent  hosts  to  be  (weakly)  integrated  into  the  DOS 
symbolic  name  space  This  will  be  accomplished  by  an 
"external  name  space"  object  which  can  be  cataloged  like 
any  other  object  For  example,  it  will  be  possible  to 
catalog  the  directory  usr/rj ones, memos  on  some  Unix  DOS 
host  as  a  DOS  external  name  space  object  Coupled  with 
appropriate  file  access  software  on  the  Unix  system  this 
would  permit  a  user  to  refer  directly  to  files  in  the 
cataloged  directory  from  the  DOS  name  space 

-  The  catalog  can  be  thought  of  as  a  (complex)  DOS  object 

As  mentioned  above,  directories  within  the  catalog  are  DOS 
objects.  Therefore,  access  to  the  catalog  can  be 
controlled  by  the  same  mechanisms  that  control  access  to 
other  DOS  objects  This  access  control  will  help  ensure 
the  privacy  and  integrity  of  information  in  the  catalog 
Access  to  the  objects  themselves  are.  of  course,  also 
subject  to  access  controls. 

-  Components  of  the  DOS  may  choose  to  cache  catalog  entries 
or  the  contents  of  entire  directories,  in  order  to  support 
lookup  p«rat ions  locally  This  would  be  done  to  avoid  the 
potent:  .  verhead  associated  with  interacting  with  remote 
catalog  data  bases. 

The  catalog  is  an  important  component  of  the  DOS  It  will 
be  used  not  only  to  support  the  cataloging  requirements  of  DOS 
users,  but  also  to  support  the  implementation  of  parts  of  the 
DOS  For  example,  as  noted  above  in  Section  3  3  the  symbolic 
naming  requirements  of  the  DOS  file  system  will  be  supported  bv 
t  he  DOS  catalog 


Not  all  DOS  objects  will  be  cataloged  in  the  <  a  t  a i og 
will  be  possible  to  access  un  c  a  t  a  1  o  g  e  d  objects  .1 1  r  >•  <  !  1  v 
means  of  their  unique  ids 
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3  7  Interprocess  Communication 


The  objective  of  the  DOS  interprocess  c  ommun i c  a  t l on  (  I  PC  i 
facility  is  to  support  the  communication  requirements  of  the  D0.~ 
Requirements  can  be  identified  at  two  levels 


1.  The  system  implementation  level  The  collection  of 
software  modules  that  implement  the  DOS  execute  as 
processes  on  various  DOS  hosts  These  processes  must 
interact  to  implement  the  DOS  These  interactions  are 
supported  by  the  interprocess  communication  facility 

2  The  user  application  level  Some  of  the  application 
programs  that  execute  in  the  DOS  environment  may  be 
structured  as  distributed  programs  A  distributed 
program  is  one  whose  components  may  run  as  cooperating 
processes  on  different  hosts  The  components  of  such  a 
distributed  application  program  will  need  to  communicate 

The  IPC  facilities  that  are  available  at  the  application  level 

will  be  built  upon  the  system  level  IPC  facility 


The  DOS  interprocess  communication  facility  will  be  based  c 
the  following  principles 


-  The  IPC  mechanism  will  support  a  variety  of  c  ommun  i  c  a  t  .  r. 
modes  including  datagrams  and  connections  i i  e  reliable 
sequenced,  flow  controlled  data  streams) 

-  It  will  be  built  upon  the  standard  DoD  IP  (interne’'  and 
TCP  (transmission  control)  protocols  This  assumes  ’ ha  < 
the  implementations  of  the  DoD  protocols  that  are  used  wil 
provide  adequate  performance  (low  delav  hi  ah  throughput  • 
If  they  do  not.  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  the  IPC 
directly  on  the  local  network  (Ethernet  i  protocol 

-  Interhost  and  intrahost  c  ommun  ical  ion  will  be  t  r  e  a  t  r  ■:  in  ,i 
uniform  fashion  at  the  interface  to  the  IPC  fa.  i  1  ;  »  v  71.  i 
is.  the  same  IPC  operations  used  for  c  ommun  i  a  ‘  i  ng  w  i  •  1. 
processes  on  different  hosts  will  be  used  for  .mmu:. : 
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with  ones  on  the  same  host  Of  course  to  achieve  the 
efficiencies  that  are  possible  for  local  c  ommun 1 c  a  t 1  on  the 
I  PC  implementation  will  treat  interhost  communication 
differently  from  local  communication 

-  Several  levels  of  addressing  will  be  supported  by  the  I  PC 
facility.  The  etails  of  I  PC  addressing  within  the  DOS 
have  not  yet  been  finalized  The  fundamental  issue  which 
is  unresolved  is  what  the  addressable  entity  for  the  I  PC 
facility  shall  be.  that  is.  to  what  will  datagrams  be 
addressed  and  what  will  connections  connect'1  One 
reasonable  choice  would  be  for  the  process  itself  to  be  the 
addressable  entity.  Alternatively,  another  abstraction 

the  "port”,  could  be  introduced  for  this  purpose  Ports 
would  be  objects,  and  like  other  objects  such  as  processes 
they  would  have  unique  ids  and,  if  cataloged,  could  be 
referenced  symbolically  by  name  Regardless  of  the  choice 
for  addressable  entity,  the  I  PC  facility  will  permit 
addressing  by  means  of  unique  id  and  by  means  of  symbolic 
name.  Other  levels  of  addressing  may  also  be  supported 
At  the  interface  to  the  I  PC  facility  wherever  an  I  PC 
address  is  expected,  any  of  the  supported  levels  of 
addressing  (unique  id.  symbolic  name)  may  be  used 

■-  The  ability  of  the  1  PC  facility  to  deal  with  symbolic 
addresses  will  permit  it  to  support  "generic"  addressing 
This  will  permit  processes  to  specify  interactions  with 
other  processes  in  functional  terms 

-  The  I  PC  mechanism  will  provide  means  to  directly  utilise 
some  of  the  capabilities  of  the  local  network  For 
example,  the  Ethernet  supports  efficient  broadcast  and 
multicast  The  I  PC  will  provide  relatively  direct  access 
to  these  capabilities  by  supporting  broadcast  and  multicast 
addressing  To  achieve  the  design  goal  of  component 
substitution  it  is  important  for  the  DOS  system  to  be  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  particular  local  network  chosen  for  the  ADM 
Therefore,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  building 
dependencies  on  the  particular  ADM  network  technology  .  r. ' 
lower  level  DOS  mechanisms,  such  as  the  1  PC  If  such 
dependencies  cannot  be  avoided  care  must  be  taken  t  , 
minimize  their  impact  on  the  DOS  In  our  opinion  th.?  : 
not  an  issue  in  the  case  of  the  broadcast  and  mul':  i  ' 
facilities  since  many  state-of-the-art  local  tie  t  wo :  i; 
technologies  support  similar  capabilities 
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3  8  User  Interface 

The  purpose  of  a  user  interface  to  the  DOS  is  to  provide 
human  users  with  uniform,  convenient  access  to  the  functions  and 
services  performed  by  the  DOS  resources 

The  user  interface  is  software  that  acts  to  accept  input 
from  a  human  user  which  it  interprets  as  commands  to  perform 
various  tasks  and  to  direct  output  to  the  user  which  the  user 
interprets  as  the  results  of  commands  previously  requested  or  as 
unsolicited  information  from  the  system  (or  possibly  other 
users)  As  discussed  in  Section  3  2,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to 
think  of  the  user  interface  functions  as  being  provided  bv  acces 
point  agent  and  user  agent  processes 

''Uniform”  and  "convenient"  are  subjective  character  i  ;t  c  ; 
which  are  hard  to  quantify  However,  we  can  sav  in  general  term 
what  we  mean  by  these  characteristics  in  the  context  of  a  DOS 
user  interface  By  uniform,  we  mean  that  the  manner  in  wn i : h  a 
user  requests  access  to  various  functions  and  resources  should  1- 
simtlar  regardless  of  the  particular  DOS  components  that 
implement  them  For  e  xamp  1  e  the  wav  a  user  instruct.'  the  >  v 
run  a  program  should  be  the  same  (except  for  the  name  of  ‘lie 
program)  regardless  of  where  within  the  DOS  t  he  program  w ,  ,  , 
execute  Bv  convenient  we  mean  that  a  user  shou i  i  not  have  • 
pay  undue  attention  to  the  details  of  the  mechdiii  if 
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establishing  access  to  DOS  functions  and  resources  For  example 
in  order  to  run  an  interactive  program,  a  user  should  not  have  to 
explicitly  establish  a  communication  path  with  the  host  that  will 
run  the  program  Similarly,  to  delete  a  file  a  user  should  not 
have  to  explicitly  establish  c ommun i cation  with  a  file  manager  on 
the  host  that  stores  the  file  and  instruct  it  to  delete  the  file 

To  be  uniform  and  convenient  does  not  mean  tdiat  a  user 
interface  mus  t  make  the  network  or  the  distribution  of  the  system 
invisible  to  users  In  many  situations  users  mav  want  the 
distribution  to  be  transparent,  and  the  user  interface  should 
operate  in  a  way  that  provides  transparency  However,  there  will 
be  situations  where  it  will  be  important  for  the  distribution  to 
be  visible  to  users,  and  for  users  to  be  able  to  exert  control 
over  how  the  system  deals  with  aspects  of  the  distribution  For 
example,  to  use  the  system  to  do  their  jobs  system  operator;  no 
maintainers  will  need  to  deal  relatively  direct lv  with  the 
system's  distributed  nature  Furthermore  normal  users  from 
time  to  time,  mav  want  to  control  where  procrams  run  or  file;  re¬ 
stored 

One  of  the  wavs  the  DO:?  wi  I  1  differ  from  must  oil  v  <■  n  *  .  :  i.  a  . 
single  host  operating  systems  is  that  trulv  p  a  r  a  1  1  ••  i  ex-  i  ’  .  -  n  : 

user  tasks  will  be  possible  It  is  i mp  c r  t  ant  that  i  us e r 

interfi<e  fir  the  Do.'  provide  means  for  to  initiate  mini1  r  i :.  i 
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control  multiple  concurrent  tasks 

The  development  of  DOS  user  interface  functions  will  be 
based  on  the  following  principles  many  of  which  are  particular! 
well  suited  to  interactive  command  and  control  environments 


-  Since  many  user  requests  cannot  be  performed  directly  by 
the  user  interface,  the  user  interface  acts  on  the  user  s 
behalf  to  initiate  activity  bv  other  DOS  modules  The 
nature  of  the  interactions  with  other  DOS  modules  is 
governed  by  internal  DOS  'protocols'  and  interface 
conventions,  and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  interprocess 
c ommun 1 c a  t 1  on 

-  An  important  type  of  activity  a  user  can  initiate  is  the 
execution  of  a  program  In  this  case,  the  user  interface 
acts  to  initiate  execution  of  the  program  and  to  establish 
a  communication  path  between  the  user  and  the  program  In 
addition,  means  are  provided  to  permit  a  user  to  switch  hi 
attention  back  and  forth  between  the  executing  program  ana 
the  user  interface 

-  The  user  interface  will  enable  a  user  to  initiate  and 
control  multiple  simultaneous  tasks  In  particular  a  use 
may  have  several  application  programs  executing 
concurrent  1 y 

-  Although  the  user  interface  bears  a  unique  relationship  to 

the  rest  of  the  DOS  system,  the  underlying  DOS  system  w ; ; . 

be  organized  so  that  much,  if  not  all.  of  the  user 
interface  functions  can  be  written  as  application  1  eve i 
soft  wa  r  e 

-  The  part  of  the  user  interface  that  interacts  d l r e <  t  1 v  w .  • 

the  user  to  accept  c  ommand  s  will  be  modularized  in  «  w  v 

that  allows  it  to  be  replaced  on  a  per  user  basis  A* 
login  time,  after  the  user  is  identified  the  p  a  r '  ;  .  u .  •  r 
user  interaction  module  appropriate  for  the  user  w .  .  ;  • 
used  This  will  make  it.  possible  to  acc  ommod  at"  u  s "  r  w  .  • 
strong  preferences  for  radical  1  v  different  ;  t  v  l  f 

interaction,  simply  by  running  different  user  :  :i  r  *»  r  .>  •  *  .  n 
modu  1  e  s 

-  The  user  interface  functions  developed  for  t  ADM  >  w ; 
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be  designed  to  operate  best  with  a  high  speed  CRT  display 
terminal,  with  cursor  positioning  capability  (See  Section 
3  2)  It  will  make  use  of  multiple  windows  on  the 
display  surface  Separate  windows  will  be  used  to  d-ispiav 
user  interactions  with  the  separate  activities  being 
controlled  by  the  user  in  addition  windows  will  be  used 
as  necessary  to  display  system  status  and  user  help 
information  The  ADM  user  interface  will  be  tailorable  to 
accommodate  a  relatively  broad  range  of  individual  user 
preferences  This  will  be  accomplished  bv  means  of  a 
number  of  internal  "style  and  "mode  parameters  whose 
settings  control  the  way  the  user  interface  performs  7he 
settings  for  these  parameters  will  be  initialized  from 
values  stored  in  individual  user  profiles  and  will  be  able 
to  be  modified  at  the  user's  request  during  a  user  session 


39  I nput  Output 


The 

term 

" i nput  "output " 

is  used 

here 

i  n  a 

rather 

1 i m l ted 

sense  to 

me  an 

the  process  of 

ge  t  t i ng 

da  t  a 

into 

and 

ou  t 

o'!  the 

cluster 

The 

objective  of  the  DOS  in 

this 

area 

l  s 

t  o 

provide 

flexible  and  convenient  means  for  users  and  application  program: 
to  make  use  of  devices  such  as  printers,  tape  drives  e 1 _ 

To  support  10  adequately  in  its  distributed  environment  • 
DOS  should  provide 


1  The  ability  to  refer  to  devices  svnbo  1  i  a  i  ",  v  F 

e  x  amp  le.  users  should  be  able  to  obtain  listing.' 
by  means  of  "print'  or  'list'  c ommand s  which  •  ; 

or  implicitly  refer  to  a  printer  svmbol  i  a  1  i v 
Similarly,  programs  should  be  able  to  fir>-  • 
printer  by  referring  to  it  svmbol : . 3 1 1 v 

2  The  a  b  i  1  i  t  v  to  distinguish  uno  n  g  and  '  ■ 

devices  In  moderate  and  large  cor.l  :gi:  : . 

be  more  than  one  printer  'or  tare  i  r  . v - 
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devices  are  likely  to  be  located  in  different  areas  it 
is  critically  important  that  the  tape  drive  from  which  a 
program  reads  is  the  one  that  holds  the  right  tape 
Similarly,  when  a  user  requests  a  listing  it  is  importan 
for  him  to  be  able  to  control  which  printer  will  print  i 
so  that  the  output  is  near  his  office  rather  than  1 
mile  away  Thus,  one  user  s  "printer'  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  same  as  another's  Furthermore  when 
a  user  accesses  the  DOS  from  a  different  location  then 
normal .  he  should  be  able  to  rebind  his  printer  '  to  one 
of  the  printers  that  are  near  him 

The  object  paradigm  developed  above,  which  involves  objects 
object  managers,  and  object  access  protocols,  is  almost 
sufficient  to  support  DOS  device  i  o  In  addition,  the  System 
will  provide  means  for  a  user  to  ''bind  a  particular  symbolic 
device  name  to  a  particular  physical  device 

In  summary,  DOS  support  for  l  o  will  be  built  upon  the 
following  principles 

-  Input  output  devices  will  be  treated  as  DOS  objects  As 
such,  they  will  have  unique  ids  and  may  have  symbol: 
name  s 

-  Access  to  devices  will  be  supported  in  the  same  wav  a_  ess 
to  other  DOS  objects  is  supported  Access  wii!  be 
accomplished  by  interacting  with  an  object  i dev i  e  i  manage 
in  accordance  with  an  appropriate  object  (device  >  act.  e  <  ; 
protocols  The  interactions  will  be  supported  bv  m  ear..-  : 
interprocess  communication 

-  The  notion  of  device  binding  will  be  support'd  bv  mean  ‘ 
the  DOS  catalog  This  will  permit  users  *o  bind  vn: 
names  to  particular  physical  devices 

-  Some  t  vpe  s  of  i  <>  operations  when  s  u  l  t  ub  1  v  a  b  s  *  r  i  •  ••  ;  •.:■ 

meaningful  for  files  and  for  devices  Sequen  t  ;  ;  ;  s 

good  example  F  i  1  e  -  1  i  k  e  interfaces  for  d  e  v  i  .  e  , 

been  shown  to  be  useful  in  a  number  of  sv.  t'-m-  Th- 
will  support  f  i  1  e  -  1  i  k  e  interfa.  es  for  .  «>  r  •  a  i  n  :  !»v 
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3  10  Svstem  Monitoring  and  Control 

The  purpose  of  the  DOR  system  monitoring  and  .in:  rr- 
f  unc  t  i  ons  is  to  provide  a  basis  fur  sy  si  ero  ope  rat  j  r. .  p  e  r 
to  operate  and  control  the  system 

The  system  monitoring  and  control  functions  will  be 
upon  the  following  notions 


Two  types  of  information  will  be  gathered  svsten  ; • . 
information,  and  information  about  the  occurrence  of 
exceptional  events  Status  information  will  be  colli 
on  a  periodic  basis  as  a  normal  part  of  system  opera' 
Information  about  exceptional  events  will  be  collect! 
the  events  are  detected 

Status  information  and  information  about  exceptional 
will  be  routed  to  an  on-line  display  which  syg'en 
operations  personnel  can  monitor 

The  detection  of  certain  exceptional  events  will  t  r  :  • 
''alerting'1  mechanism  to  call  the  events  to  the  •  •  e  r:  ■ 
operations  personnel 

It  will  be  possible  to  (select  l  ve  !  y  •  log  the  ,*c  ::r 
exceptional  events  in  a  event  log  data  base 


The  DOS  will  support  a  system  control  protocol 
make  it  possible  for  operations  personnel  to  c 
system  operation  from  a  single  point  <e  g  op 
console!  as  a  DOR  user  This  protocol  will  pr 
to  reinitialise  the  svstem  I  warm  restart'  * 
system  and  to  set  parameters  wi  ‘  h :  ri  v.ir  :  >>:  I" 
which  i  onl r o 1  aspects  of  the  DOR  oper-n  s  on 

Th  ’•  s  talus  gathering  fa.  l  I  i  t  1  *>  s  w  i  1  ;  b  >•  •  J  -  x  .  : 
c  omp  r -h'-ns  ;  v  e  enough  to  support  p-rf  •  rn  •  n 
<•  xp'-  r  i  me  r.  t 
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3  10  System  Monitoring  and  Control 

The  purpose  of  the  DOS  system  monitoring  and  control 
functions  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  system  operations  personnel 
to  operate  and  control  the  system 


The 
upon  t  he 


svstem  monitoring  and  control 
following  notions 


functions  will  be  built 


-  Two  types  of  information  will  be  gathered  system  status 
information,  and  information  about  the  occurrence  of 
exceptional  events  Status  information  will  be  collected 
on  a  periodic  basis  as  a  normal  part  of  system  operation 
Information  about  exceptional  events  will  be  collected  as 
the  events  are  detected 

-  Status  information  and  information  about  exceptional  even 
will  be  routed  to  an  on-line  display  which  system 
operations  personnel  can  monitor 

-  The  detection  of  certain  exceptional  events  will  trigger 
'alerting''  mechanism  to  call  the  events  to  the  attention 
operations  personnel 

-  It  will  be  possible  to  (selectively!  log  the  occurrence  o 
exceptional  events  in  a  event  log  data  base 

-  The  DOS  will  support  a  system  control  protocol  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  operation'  personnel  to  control  the 
system  operation  from  a  single  point  (e  g  operator  s 
console)  as  a  DOS  user  This  protocol  will  provide  means 
to  reinitialize  the  system  (  "warm'  restart)  to  halt  the 
system,  and  to  set  parameters  within  various  DOS  componer. 
which  control  aspects  of  the  DOS  operation 

l'h e  status  gathering  facilities  will  be  flexible  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  support  performance  monitoring 
experiments 
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4  System  Integrity  and  Survivability 

Users  of  modern  day  c  omput  ing  facilities  have  come  to 
expect  the  integrity  of  their  computing  system  and  the  data  :t 
stores  and  manipulates  for  them,  despite  occasional  svstem 
component  failures  The  command  and  control  environment  m 
particular  requires  the  continuous  availability  of  key 
applications  despite  these  failures  To  the  extent  that 
applications  and  access  to  applications  come  to  depend  on  DOS 
system  functions  to  achieve  goals  of  system  uniformity  those 
functions  must  be  reliable  and  continuously  available  Further 
the  role  of  the  DOS  as  the  common  software  base  extending 
throughout  the  cluster,  makes  it  a  convenient  and  cost-effective 
place  (from  a  programming  standpoint)  to  support  generalized 
system  wide  mechanisms  for  building  survivable  applications 

By  aval  1  a b 1 1  l tv  we  mean  the  fraction  of  scheduled  up- time 
during  which  a  system  is.  in  fact,  able  to  deliver  norma, 
services  to  its  users  Continuous  availability  then  refers  ' 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  supply  services  without  pause  ;v--r 
s  ome  relatively  long  period  of  time  The  period  i  r. '  1  • 

long  to  present  a  significant  chance  of  «:  omponen  t  f  i ;  ,  ur  ••  Thu. 
a  system  design  which  achieves  continuous  a  v  a l  1  a  fc i  1  :  • v  n  u  ' 
employ  some  elements  of  f  au  1  t  - 1  o  1  e  r  a  n  t  svstem  design  ••  v 
integri  tv  we  mean  the  operation  of  the  system  in  act  irdaxu  -  w  .  ■ 
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its  specifications  while  it  is  available,  despite  failures  from 
time  to  time  which  may  render  the  system  temporarily  unavailable 
Maintaining  system  integrity  is  basically  a  matter  of  maintaimn 
the  consistency  of  system  and  user  state  information  i  "stored 
data”)  The  term  survivability  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
"continuous  availability",  although  the  emphasis  is  perhaps 
different,  "survivability"  suggesting  the  possibility  of  violent 
f  a  1  lure  modes . 

A  goal  of  high  (but  not  continuous)  availability  implies 
attention  to  mechanisms  for  orderly  system  restarts,  that  will 
preserve  system  integrity  across  system  outages  The  restart 
process  may  be  partially  manual,  and  may  involve  relatively 
lengthy  integrity  checks  and  system  reconfiguration  procedure? 

(e  g  ,  replacing  a  disk  pack,  restoring  files  from  backup  tapes* 
Continuous  availability,  in  our  terminology,  refers  to  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  automatically  reconfigure  itself  or  to 
retry  failed  operations,  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal 
semantics  of  a  given  function  in  spite  of  failures  In  a 
continuously  available  (1  e  survivable)  system  a  failure 
ma  nifests  itself  only  as  a  tolerable  performance  degradation 
and  or  insignificant  loss  of  data  or  function 

Our  distinction  between  high  and  continuous  availability 
can  be  illustrated  bv  the  foil ow i n g  examples  Operator  invoke; 
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reversal  to  a  backup  copy  of  a  damaged  file  would  constitute  a 
recovery  measure  suitable  for  a  goal  of  high  availability  In 
contrast,  designing  a  function  (e  g  authentication  service'  so 
that  the  system  can  automatically  detect  a  host  failure  and 
subsquentlv  route  requests  to  an  alternate  source  of  the 
function,  would  be  a  mechanism  for  continuous  availability  In 
either  case,  the  integrity  of  the  system  must  be  maintained 
whenever  system  services  are  available 

At  a  minimum,  key  system  functions  and  applications  must 
be  highly  available,  and  in  many  cases  also  continuously 
available.  Ideally,  all  system  services  would  be  continuously 
available  in  the  command  and  control  environment  However  cost 
and  performance  criteria  may  dictate  that  high  availability  is 
acceptable  for  some  functions,  especially  if  the  expected  failure 
rate  is  low  Functions  such  as  authentication  initiation  of 
user  sessions,  and  access  control  must  be  continuously  available 
for  the  system  to  operate  at  all  Other  functions  ■  p  g  a  c  r  p  «  ; 
to  selected  application  data)  may  satisfactorily  be  provided  r.  -i 
highly  available  basis,  whereas  still  other  f  uric  t  i  ons  ‘  "  g  1 

collection  for  experimentation)  need  not  be  p  r  o  v  ;  .1  e  d  ,  •  ,  .  . 
unless  all  system  resources  are  operating  norma . 1 v 

All  three  aspects,  integrity  high  aval!  1 1 -  ;  I  ;  *  v  a.-.  : 
continuous  availability,  play  important  role.  :  .  v  *■  r  •.  1  1 
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effectiveness  of  the  system  for  command  and  control  environment; 
and  will  be  collectively  referred  to  as  system  reliability 


4  1  Reliability  Objectives 

The  reliability  objective  of  an  automated  command  and 
control  cluster  is  to  provide  reliable  command  and  control 
applications  The  role  of  the  "system"  with  respect  to  the 
reliability  of  these  applications  is  threefold 


-  Ensure  the  "correct"  operation  of  the  system  in  the 
presence  of  expected  patterns  of  component  failure  and 
subsequent  restorations  of  service  Included  in  this  is 
that  the  system  does  not,  under  a  broad  range  of  failures 
lose  or  corrupt  data  that  is  essential  to  either  its  own 
"correct"  behavior  or  to  the  "correct"  behavior  of  its 
supported  applications 

-  Provide  key  DOS  system  functions  and  access  *o  those 
functions  in  a  manner  which  can  survive  a  limited  set  of 
system  failures,  and  which  is  designed  to  support  high 
aval  1 ab i 1  i  t y 

-  Provide  DOS  based  mechanisms  accessible  at  the  user 
programming  interface  which  are  useful  for  constructing 
reliable  applications 


4  2  General  Approach 

Our  approach  to  failure  handling  in  the  DoS  is  bas«-d  on 
first  identifying  the  set  of  failure  modes  over  wh  i  i  h  the  •  ••••••  n 

is  expected  to  maintain  integrity  and  be  continue uslv  available 


Hal. 


-  bS 
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The  definition  of  each  major  DOS  system  function  includes  the 
integrity  and  survivability  characteristics  to  be  supported 
should  the  expected  failures  occur  Based  on  the  r  e  1  1  a  b  1  1  i  t  v 
properties  of  the  specific  system  functions,  other  functions 
using  them  can  then  be  built  which  are  immune  to  the  outages 
handled  bv  the  abstract  function 

The  integrity  and  consistency  of  system  functions  are 
derived  from  the  careful  ordering  and  synchronization  of  the 
parts  of  the  individual  and  parallel  operations,  and  the  group i 
of  related  parts  into  atomic  operations  that  have  coordinated 
outcomes  DOS  functional  survivability  always  derives  from 
redundancy  of  one  form  or  another  either  in  processing  element 
and  executable  programs,  or  in  data,  or  in  time  (operation 
retries!  Making  the  data  accepted  for  storage  bv  the  system 
resilient  to  component  and  storage  media  failures,  in  the  sense 
that  data  is  not  lost  despite  these  failures,  is  one  special  c  a 
of  the  general  redundancy  concept 

The  DOS  architecture  calls  for  hardware  redundancy  to 
support  all  survi  vab  1  e  functions  The  approach  is  to  prov.de 
homogeneous  processing  base  for  each  particular  survive. hie 
function,  as  a  means  of  simplifying  the  issues  of  f  i d e 1  i  t  v  .nd 
coordination  between  the  redundant  elements  The  role  of  • he  D 


software  is  to  support  the  replication  of  critical  .ode  and  d.-it 
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to  control  the  detection  of  failures,  and  to  induce  recovery 
procedures  In  some  cases,  such  as  transaction  processing 
multiple  redundant  servers  will  be  supported  to  share  the 
processing  load  in  the  absence  of  failures,  as  well  as  to  provide 
continued  service  during  failures  In  other  cases  such  as  data 
processing  application  survivability,  restart  from  a  prior 
consistent  checkpointed  state  represents  a  powerful  base  on  which 
to  build  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  presence  of  a  homogeneous- 
processing  base  is  essential  in  limiting  the  complexity  of 
imp  1 ement  at  1  on 


4  3  Specific  Approach 

We  expect  the  key  functions  of  the  the  DOS  to  be  able  to 
recover  from  the  following  types  of  failures 


-  Single  host  outage  at  arbitrary  time  without  loss  of  non¬ 
volatile  memory  This  comes  in  two  forms,  transient  in 
which  the  host  is  restarted  within  minutes,  and  long  term 
(hours  at  mini  mum l  during  which  the  host  is  effectively  no 
longer  available  Transient  failures  of  this  sort  are 
expected  frequently  (a  few  times  per  dav  for  large 
configurations)  while  long  term  failure  is  relatively 
infrequent  (a  few  times  per  month  1 

-  Single  host  outage  at  arbitrary  time  with  add  i  '  i  or.  a  1  loss 
of  long  term  non-vo I  a  t i  1 e  memory  i e  g  disk  r r a s h  i  These 
failures  are  always  long  term,  and  occur  infrequently  <  i 
few  t  i me  s  per  veari 

-  Operator  controlled  forced  host  shutdown  w  1  *  h  a  mp  1  »■ 
warning  for  proper  shutdown  preparation  te  g  down  for 
emergency  or  preventive  maintenance  i  This  oc.urs 
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relatively  frequently  (a  few  times  per  week  I 

-  Transient  pair  wise  communication  failures  This  is 
predominantly  a  temporary  failure,  with  the  expectation 
that  subsequent  retries  over  a  sufficiently  long  interval 
will  succeed  This  condition  frequently  occurs  due  to 
temporary  congestion,  random  noise,  hardware  and  software 
interfaces  not  designed  for  worst  case  timing  conditions 
etc 

-  Single  host  temporarily  loses  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  system  but  continues  to  operate  This  is  the  long 
term  version  of  the  pair  wise  transient  communication 
failure  pattern,  across  all  pairs  for  this  host  It  occur 
relatively  infrequently  and  can  be  the  result  of  a 
malfunctioning  network  interface  This  single  host 
isolation  represents  the  most  likely  pattern  of  network 
partitioning  which  can  be  anticipated  using  current  local 
communication  bus  architectures 

-  Any  failures  that  can  be  made  to  look  like  one  of  the 
above 

In  general,  handling  failures  involves  techniques  for 
failure  detection,  reconstitution  of  remaining  components  into  a 
working  system,  and  subsequent  reintegration  of  temporarily 
failed  components  back  into  the  operational  system  after  they  a r 
repaired  The  techniques  selected  to  detect  and  recover  from 
these  failures  will  vary  depending  on  the  expected  duration  and 
relative  frequency  of  the  failure  Mechanisms  selected  to  hand, 
infrequent  events  can  usual  1 v  be  of  limited  performance  and 
include  manual  procedures  Mechanisms  for  frequently  or  urrir..' 
events  must  also  take  into  account  the  performs  rue 
characteristics  the  solutions  adopted 


*:  d  a  H  O  nt 


The  following  techniques  ha  v 


been  we  1  1 


St  11,1  . 
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suitable  for  supporting  various  aspects  of  svstem  reliability 
the  DOS  1  • 


-  Redundancy  of  program,  file  and  processing  elements  as 
sources  of  alternate  site  service. 

-  Atomic  operations  and  isolation  of  partial  results  to 
ensure  the  consistency  of  function  and  data. 

-  Stable  storage  and  guaranteed  permanence  of  effect  to 
ensure  that  data  and  decisions  once  accepted  b v  the 
system,  will  not  be  lost. 

-  Checkpoint  and  restart  to  support  backward  error  recovery 

-  Timeouts  to  recognize  failure  conditions  and  initiate 
recovery  activities, 

-  Status  probes  and  status  reporting  to  ensure  current 
operability 

In  addition,  the  GCE  concept  of  interchangeable  parts  is  viewed 
as  a  manual  approach  toward  easily  reconfiguring  components  fur 
continued  support  of  important  system  functions  by  using  par’s 
from  less  important  functions  utilising  a  common  hardware  base 
It  also  serves  to  reduce  the  inventory  of  spare  parts  necessarv 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  backup  reliability 

The  following  problems  are  not  being  addressed  at  this  t  .  ,n 
except  as  a  secondary  consideration 

-  Complete,  extended  communication  outage  w  i  •  h  i  n  1  u  -  '  <■  r 

-  Arbitrary  and  general  partitioning  w  i  *  h  ;  n  t  h  .  -  i  . 

■  1  ■  Distributed  Operating  .-vs  I  em  Design  .  •  •;  tv  r  .  .»  H-  :  r 
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cluster  . 

-  Loss  of  global  (internetwork)  communication  services 
Handling  these  problems  may  be  important  to  the  command  and 
control  environment  However,  we  believe  that  their  solution  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  effort 
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5  Scalability 

The  objective  in  this  area  is  system  architecture  and  d*- 
that  is  cost-effectively  scalable  over  user  population  sices 
ranging  from  small  configurations  <e  g  tens  of  u '  e  r  s  i  to  la 
configurations  ( e  g  hundreds  of  users)  The  aim  is  to  at  to 
uniform  functional  and  performance  characteristics  over 
reasonably  scaled  versions  of  the  system  by  adding  additional 
hardware  and  software  capacity  without  introducing  excessive 
escalation  of  per  user  cost  and  performance  or  requiring  rede 
of  the  system  structure 


5  1  General  Approach 

The  scalability  of  a  computer  system  is  dependent  on  mar, 
capacity  and  performance  factors  ranging  from  hardware  comp  or. 
interconnect  structures  to  high  level  software  resources 
fabricated  through  systems  programming  Due  to  the  of  f  -  t  r.  r  - 
nature  of  manv  of  the  primitive  system  components  being  us*  : 
the  generalized  nature  of  the  eventual  applications  elf  '  r  ■ 
achieve  system  scalabilitv  must  necessarilv  be  f  ocli s  e  d  •  h 

scalability  of  the  system  functions  supported  by  ’he  > 

In  general  s vs  t  em  scalabilitv  and  support  f  ■  r  - v  •  • n  _ : 
can  be  somewhat  different  things  ila!  l  1  :  'v  :  ;  .•  f  t  er. 
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achievable  by  procuring  "larger  units  for  larger  configurations 
whereas  growth  is  often  associated  with  additional"  units  over  a 
period  of  time  Clearly,  addressing  the  growth  issues  can  : n 
many  ways,  subsume  the  scalability  issues  One  of  the  major 
attractions  of  a  distributed  architecture  is  that  it  can 
potentially  support  growth  beyond  the  limits  of  conventional 
systems  and  hence  can  attack  large  scale  system  scalability  from 
a  growth  standpoint  Additionally  we  believe  it  is  operationally 
and  logistical Iv  more  attractive  to  support  scalability  needs 
from  an  incremental  growth  viewpoint  in  order  to  limit  the  numcer 
of  distinct  parts  and  limit  the  effects  of  losing  a  single  unit 

Our  system  concept  for  meeting  scalability  objectives  relies  on 
five  main  points  supporting  system  growth 


1  Adoption  of  an  inexpensive  c ommun i c  a  t i on  architecture 
which  makes  it  simple  to  include  additional  processing 
e 1 ement  s 


Selection  of  modular,  inexpensive  DOS  hardware  so  that 
DOS  processing  elements  can  be  added  in  small  increments 
as  needed  without  grossly  impacting  total  cost  of  the 
system 


3  Careful  attention  to  the  potential  sice  estimates  for  a 
maxi  mum  configuration  to  ensure  that  software  s  t  r  u .  t  u  r  -  • 
can  be  made  large  enough  <  e  g  address  fields'  and  th,it 
where  appropriate,  t  h  e i r  implementation  is  p  a  r  t  i  t  : o  n  a b  !  e 
a  c  r  o  s  s  multiple  instances  of  the  function  which  shar-  ’ h 
processing  and  data  load 


4 
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5  Select  application  systems  for  inclusion  in  the 

demonstration  configuration  which  themselves  scale 
through  a  range  of  sizes 


5  2  Specific  Approach 

The  selection  cf  a  bus  c ommun ication  architecture  si 
Ethernet  in  particular  is  in  large  measure  based  on  providn 
simple,  underlying  basis  for  system  seal ab l 1 i tv  The  bus 
architecture  provides  a  simplified  means  for  supporting  a 
hardware  base  in  which  every  processing  unit  can  a  priori 
communicate  equally  well  with  every  other  processing  unit  wi 
regard  for  routing,  processor  placement,  and  other  such  issr 
In  addition.  Ethernet  can  physically  support  large  numbers 
processing  units  which  can  be  added  or  removed  at  will  cr.u 
also  inexpensively  support  small  configurations  An  imp'r*. 
non-g^al  at  this  stage  of  the  project  is  the  sc  a i ab 1  1  : t  v  r  f 
network  c ommun ication  medium  itself  An v  future  work  i  • h . 
area  will  be  based  on  adding  an  additional  Ethernet  I  :  r.i.  ? 
processing  element  (also  a  re  1  i  abi  1  i  tv  measure  i  ;r  ' rq 
network  substitution 
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approach  here  is  to  support  some  degree  of  GCE  functional 
mu  ltiplexing  to  be  used  in  small  configurations  and  to  make  u ~ 
of  dedicated  function  units  in  larger  or  higher  perfcrman  - 
configurations  The  ability  to  scaie  up  or  down  also  p  lave::  a 
role  in  selecting  application  hosts  for  the  initial  demons  t  r  a  •.  .  _ 
environment  Both  the  UNIX  and  VMS  subsystems  are  or  are 
expected  shortly  to  be  supported  on  a  range  of  hardware  bases 
both  larger  and  smaller  than  those  for  the  current  conf  isurs!  ;  in 

The  VAX  which  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  major  mainframes 
of  the  system  is  a  good  example  of  a  system  which  can  scale  over 
a  wide  range  For  the  initial  system,  configuration  will  inclio 

a  VAX'  1  1  750  Without  any  significant  software  or  peripheral 

changes,  we  could  substitute  anv  processor  from  the  VAX  fanilv 
with  presently  includes  the  VAX  1  1  780  and  VAX  11  with  an 


i nc  r  e  a  s  e 

i n  c  apac  1 

t  y  of 

about  two  and  four  respect: 

V  e  1  V 

addition. 

a  VAX  1 1 

730 

was  recently  announced  whic 

.'1  71  1 

;  ■  w 

substitution  of  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  machine 

The  choice  of  a  CTO  host  represents  another  !•:  : 
provision  for  scalability  In  this  case,  the  d e s  , r  >  w s 
I  nt.  1  ude  a  computer  running  an  operating  s  vs  *  .-m  »:i:  ;. 

v  a  r  :  e  t  v  of  nisi  In  n  e  a  r  :  h  i  t  e  ■  tore  s  o  f  v  -3  r  v  i  ng  .  -  s  Vic 

and  i  for  operating  s  v  stem  par*  ihil:‘v  v>r  me:,  .n 

'  omputers  is  UNIX  so  we  .  h  se  the  r~  n »•  f  '  m  • 
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effective  computers  supporting  UNIX'  We  expect  that  the 
substitution  of  another  UNIX  svstem  would  require  only  a  neat 
e  f  fort 


Supporting  system  soft  wa  re  scalability  implies  ensur; 
adequate  or  adequately  expandable  address  fields  table  sizes 
etc  to  meet  anticipated  needs  of  target  configuration  sizes 
also  implies  including  growth  as  a  factor  during  the  design  o 
the  implements. on  of  DOS  system  functions  There  are  two 
distinct  aspects  of  a  distributed  implementation  of  a  giver, 
function  One  aspect  is  concerned  with  redundancy  as  descr : 
in  the  previous  section  The  other  is  concerned  with 
partitioning  responsibility  for  a  function  to  provide  supper’ 
a  larger  client  base  It  is  generally  easier  and  her'”  more 
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approaches  to  manv  scalability  problems 
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6  Global  Resource  Management 

In  many  computing  environments,  and  most  especially  a 
c  omma  nd  and  control  envi r  onmen  t  .  the  administering  organisation 
needs  some  degree  of  control  over  the  ways  in  which  system 
resources  are  allocated  to  tasks  to  meet  their  processing 
demands  This  control  is  frequently  provided  bv  the  ability  to 
designate  some  tasks  as  more  important  than  other  competing 
tasks,  and  in  the  ability  to  effect  automated  resource  management 
decisions  in  an  attempt  to  improve  some  measure  of  system 
pe  r  f  o  rmanc  e .  These  functions  are  often  referred  to  as  'priority 
service"  and  "performance  tuning"  respectively  Most  computer 
systems  provide  some  facilities  in  these  areas  and  many  provide 
rather  elaborate  facilities  which  more  than  adequately  address 
command  and  control  needs  within  a  l  ng 1 e  processing  node  The 
objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  support  for  sustaining 
these  elements  of  system  control  in  areas  that  transcend  a  single 
process ing  node 


6  1  Ob  j  e  c  t i ve 

The  objective  in  the  area  of  global  resource  mail  a  c -me  r.  ’ 
to  augment  the  resource  management  facilities  a  1  r  e  a  J  v  p  r  ••  •  •- : :  • 
single  node  systems  with  simple,  additional  me h  a  n  i  s n .  f  r 
supporting  various  policies  of  administrative  .  -  n  t  r  o i  '  f 
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automated  distributed  resource  management  decisions  The 
emphasis  is  on  methods  for  ensuring  the  prompt  completion  of 
important  processing  tasks  and  on  the  distribution  of  processing 
load  across  redundant  resources 


6.2  General  Approach 

Global  resource  management  in  a  communications  oriented 
environment  is  an  area  where  the  system  wide  ramifications  of 
employing  such  techniques  are  yet  not  completely  understood  As 
a  consequence,  and  because  of  the  desire  to  achieve  an 
operational  prototype  in  a  short  time  frame,  we  are  following  a 
simple,  low  risk  approach  The  focus  of  our  effort  is  on  those 
aspects  of  global  system  control  directly  related  to  the 
distributed  nature  of  the  processing  environment  In 
particular,  the  DOS  wili  focus  on  the  coordination  of  the 
priority  handling  of  all  parts  of  any  single  distributed 
computation,  and  on  the  selection  procedures  for  chocsing  among 
replicated,  redundant  resources  present  in  the  DOS  cluster  DOS 
global  resource  management  control  will  be  applied  on  1 y  on  large 
grain  decisions  (e  g  initiation  of  a  session  opening  a  file 
initiating  a  program)  in  an  effort  to  s  i  rap  1  i  !  y  the  v  ?  t  em  ir:l 
limit  the  communication  and  processing  overhead  that  would  i:-1 
required  for  finer-grained  global  decision  making  We  do  not 
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anticipate  the  necessity  for  reevaluating  these  resource 
management  decisions  at  finer  grains  as  a  potential  source  of 
further  optimisation  The  system  concept  is  that  adequate 
administrative  control  will  be  achievable  by  controlling  the  set 
of  tasks  which  may  be  comp eting  for  resources  (load  limitation' 
and  by  controlling  the  pattern  of  use  of  specific  instances  of 
the  resource  which  they  will  be  competing  for  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  providing  means  for  administratively  limiting 
the  offered  load  and  influencing  both  the  resource  selection 
procedures  (where  a  selection  is  possible)  and  the  sequencing  of 
the  use  of  the  resource  after  selection  using  priority  The 
insertion  of  DOS  control  points  for  limiting  load,  effecting 
global  binding  decisions,  and  controlling  order  of  service  are  a 
sufficient  set  to  carry  out  administrative  policy  The  low  risk 
nature  of  our  effort  comes  in  emphasizing  simple  mechanisms  -it 
these  points  of  control,  which  in  some  cases  might  prove  tc  be 
subopt ima 1 


6  3  Specific  Approach 

The  DOS  system  model  is  based  on  active  user  agent s 
I  processes  l  which  access  a  wide  variety  of  abstract  resour.e 
tvpes  some  of  which  are  directly  associated  with  ptivsi. 
resources  (eg  a  VAX  processor)  and  others  >  f  wh  i  •  h  rue.  1.  co 
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distributed  implementations  built  out  of  composite  non- 
distributed  objects  All  of  the  resource  types  have  some  form  of 
type  dependent  resource  management  software  associated  with  them 
The  following  three  points  are  important  to  our  global  resource 
management  concepts 


1  Every  resource  request  has  a  "priority''  attribute 
associated  with  it  which  is  derived  from  the  initiating 
agent  Although  the  resource  management  discipline  will 
be  different  for  different  types  of  objects,  the  intent 
of  the  priority  attribute  is  to  provide  an  object  type 
dependent  form  of  preferential  access  relative  to  the  use 
of  the  resource  Users  will  have  a  range  of 
administratively  set  priorities  available  for  their  use 
To  ensure  access  to  the  system  for  potential  high 
priority  tasks,  system  login  is  a  "prioritised''  request 
and  may  result  in  preemption  of  a  lower  priority  user 
should  there  be  no  additional  slots  This  is 
accomplished  by  ensuring  that  the  system  "reserves' 
enough  capacity  to  always  accept  another  login  request 

If  the  priority  of  the  potential  new  user  exceeds  the 
priority  of  one  of  the  current  users,  and  if  the  login 
would  otherwise  fail  due  to  lack  of  available  resources 
a  lower  priority  user  will  be  preempted  in  favor  of  the 
initiation  of  a  new  job  for  a  high  priority  user  Once  a 
job  is  initiated,  the  current  priority  of  the  initiator 
will  determine  how  the  task  competes  with  other  active 
tasks  Other  forms  of  load  limitation  will  be  added  as 
necessary  as  a  means  of  administratively  controlling 
system  responsiveness  on  available  resources 

2  Automated  DOS  global  resource  management  decisions  wi ! . 
be  made  predominantly  when  an  agent  accesses  an  object 
which  has  multiple  instances  (e  g  multiple  processors 
able  to  execute  the  same  code,  multiple  instances  of  a 
file,  etc  )  The  algorithms  for  making  the  selection 
will  be  controllable  by  the  "owner"  of  the  onpos i  '  » 
object  Control  will  be  in  the  form  of  choosing  from  a 
standard  set  of  algorithms  supported  by  the  svst-m 

ma  king  use  of  relevant  available  data  wh ;  <  h  cou  i  i  in  .  u  d  *• 
object  attributes,  collected  load  data  previous 
selection,  first  to  respond  to  broadcast  etc 
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3  We  are  assuming  adequate  network  transmission  capacity 

when  smoothed  over  reasonably  short  time  frames  lie  no 
continual  network  overload)  This  assumption,  which 
seems  to  be  substantiated  by  early  available  local 
network  operational  experience  (albeit  not  in  a  command 
and  control  environment)  makes  resource  management  of  the 
network  bandwidth  generally  unnecessary  at  this  time  If 
scaled  load  projections  indicate  potential  long  term 
overload  situations,  our  approach  for  the  Ethernet  will 
be  to  attempt  to  develop  techniques  for  detecting  and 
limiting  the  effects  of  this  situation  While  it  is 
premature  to  discuss  details  of  such  techniques  a 
promising  approach  is  to  attempt  to  establish  a  dynamic 
network  transmission  priority  level  .  forcing  temporary 
deferral  of  data  transfers  below  this  priority  level  and 
providing  a  means  for  raising  the  current  level  until  the 
overload  subsides 

Using  these  mechanisms,  controlling  the  processing  activities  of 
the  DOS  cluster  becomes  a  policy  issue  of  selecting  appropriate 
priorities  and  parameters  to  maximize  the  ability  of  the  system 
to  meet  specific  organization  objectives 
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7  Substitutability  of  System  Components 

Over  the  course  of  time  and  especially  when  deployed  in 
non-laboratory  operating  environments,  we  anticipate  the  need  to 
substitute  alternative  hardware  and  operating  system  components 
which  are  more  appropriate  for  their  environment  than  those 
selected  for  the  ADM  configuration  It  is  desirable  to  be  able 
to  alter  components  in  order  to  match  the  system  characteristics 
to  the  needs  of  operational  command  and  control  environments  and 
also  to  reflect  changing  availability  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
components  The  ability  to  perform  appropriate  substitutions  of 
components  in  the  DOS  system  is  expected  to  expand  the 
applicability  of  the  DOS  system  and  to  lengthen  its  useful 
lifetime 

7  1  Objective 

The  objective  in  this  area  is  to  design  the  system  s'  a  .• 
maximize  the  potential  for  component  substitution  in  the  =vst en 
hardware  architecture  at  a  later  time  System  i  omponerit  s  wl.  :  r. 
are  candidates  for  substitution  are  the  local  area  network  i, • 
GCE  configurations,  the  application  hosts  and  the  ga'ew a v 
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7  2  Approach  Use  of  Abstract  Interfaces 

The  intent  of  c  ompone  n  t  substitution  is  to  r  *-  p  1  a  -.  ~  a 
functioning  unit  with  another  one  capable  o  f  perform: n_  ►  a  •  i  •  all 
similar  operations,  but  with  other  properties  which  m ,*  unr- 
attractive  or  appropriate  than  the  original  For  e>:amp;- 
substi tut ing  a  fiber  optic  communication  network  for  a  -oaxial 
cable  network  might  make  sense  for  a  command  and  control 
eavi r onmen t  concerned  with  portability  or  electromagnet  i 
radiation  While  the  basic  communication  properties  of  the  two 
systems  are  equivalent  as  far  as  the  DOS  is  concerned 
environmental  considerations  might  motivate  the  substitution 
Similarly,  most  computer  systems  can  be  made  to  perform  a  wide 
range  of  tasks.  However,  some  are  judged  better  than  others  for 
certain  applications,  and  hence  would  motivate  the  selection  of 
different  application  hosts  to  suit  the  needs  of  particular 
command  and  control  applications 

Our  approach  for  supporting  c  omponen  t  subit  i tutnt.  i  tv  is 
to  define  and  use  appropriate  abstractions  of  the  subs'  ;  t  a'  at  1 

components  as  the  entity  incorporated  into  t  h"  DO.1  Th«-  at  <  •  t  a* 

interfaces  are  based  on  co  mm  on  properties  of  a  <  la-  of 
interchangeable  components  not  on  spec  i  f  !•  r  o  p  a  b  i  1  :  '  .  .  f  i 

single  component  Except  under  spec  t  a  1  -  ;  r  urn.  t  im¬ 
proper  ties  and  peculiarities  of  the  hard  war  ••  .  ■  '  •  •  1  f  :  '  :i  -  \  1  ■ 
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will  be  avoided  in  the  definition  of  abstract  interfaces,  and 
where  used  will  be  isolated  in  the  code  supporting  the 
abstraction  to  facilitate  emulations  within  other  components 

Two  additional  implications  fall  out  of  this  policy  We 
must  expect  to  lose  some  efficiency  of  implementation,  since  we 
may  need  to  avoid  features  that  have  been  built  into  seme 
components  explicitly  to  solve  problems  which  we  may  encounter 
We  expect  this  effect  to  be  small  The  second  side  effect  of  t  h‘ 
abstract  interface  should  be  increased  productivity  during  the 
development  of  the  DOS.  since  an  abstract  interface  is  easier  to 
understand  and  work  with  This  is  in  effect  the  argument  used 
for  higher-level  programming  languages  and  standards  of  ali 
kinds  The  adoption  of  standards  of  various  kinds  a.-  mentioned 
earlier,  also  enhances  component  substitutability  >y  providing 
abstractions  which  are  already  incorporated  into  manv  rrodu  • 
interfaces 


T  3  Approach  Specific  Interface  Plans 

This  section  presents  a  number  <<’  inter  ft.  -  :  n 

wh  i  ch  we  p  1  an  t  o  emp  1  oy  W'h  i  1  c  this  !  :  ’  ,  in  •  "  t  .  '  ; 
believe  it  captures  t '  e  major  inter  f  a.  e  -  n  wr.  . 
substitutability  will  most  d  e  ;>  e  n  < ! 
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The  initial  version  of  the  DOS  is  using  the  Ethernet 
standard  as  a  commi.nic  .lion  subsystem  Vv'e  expect  to  be  able 
switch  between  optical  fiber  and  coaxial  cable  implementation 
the  Ethernet  as  max  prove  desirable  based  on  a  cost  and 
availability  basis  More  important Iv  our  abstract  network 
interface  will  avoid  using  features  of  the  Ethernet  protocol 
which  are  not  common  to  local  network  tecnnology  We  expect 
use  only  packet  transfer,  broadcast  and  possibly  multicast  i 
developing  the  network  abstraction  In  addition  we  expect  t 
use  IP  datagram  service  as  the  lowest  level  1  PC  abstraction 
This  enhances  our  independence  of  the  underlying  network  and 
makes  it  easier  to  later  substitute  alternate  c  ommun i c  a  t  i o n 
subsystems  which  can  support  the  abstraction,  such  as  the 
Flexible  Intraconnect 

The  GCE  '  s  represent  the  implementation  base  for  a  number 
important  DOS  functions  It  is  therefore  critical  that  we 
address  the  issue  of  substitutability  for  the  GCE  ?  GCE 
substitution  has  two  aspects  one  is  the  ab i  1  1  t  v  to  subs  t  ; t  u 
another  machine  for  the  present  GCE  the  second  is  t h"  ab  i  1  :  • 
substitute  for  parts  of  the  GCE 

We  plan  to  address  the  first  problem  •  :e  oh:..*,  s  - w ; 
GCE  s  at  some  future  date  by  programming  in  rirr  h  :  .;  .“i 
languages  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  wv  „ :  •  f  ■:  . 
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two  languages  C  and  Ada  C  is  a  language  developed  as  par'  ' 
the  UNIX  system  with  the  goal  of  being  portable  to  a  variety  of 
machines  It  has  largely  met  that,  goal  although  it  require; 
careful  attention  to  coding  style  to  assure  the  portability  of 
programs  written  in  C  < 1 >  However  there  is  the  p  o  s  s 1 b i  1  ;  ‘ v 
a  better  choice.  Ada.  being  available  in  the  near  future  Fine 
Ada  is  a  DOD  standard  language,  its  availability  on  a  variety  o 
processors  relevant  to  c ommand  and  control  environments  is 
assured  In  addition.  Ada  is  a  more  modern  and  capable  1  ar.guag 
which  should  enhance  our  ability  to  write  code  with  minimal 
machine  dependency 

Substitutability  within  the  GCE  is  also  a  matter  of  .  ;•  r.  •• : 
and  attention  We  are  building  the  GCE  strictly  out  of  cff-'r.e 
shelf  components  using  published  and  emerging  standard-  ‘ 
minimize  our  commitment  to  any  particular  part  cl  the  GCE  F  •: 
instance,  the  GCE  uses  a  Multibus  bus  and  backplane  wr,  i  ;  h  :  ; 

supplied  by  a  variety  of  vendors  in  a  wide  range  of  *  ap  n  r  - 

The  processor  board  is  a  design  d e v e  1  o p e a  b v  Stanford  : r, d 
licensed  *  o  at  least  four  manufacturer;  who  a  :  -  p  r  :  :  .  ; 

compatible  boards  In  addition  with  on  1  v  ; .  f  ’  w.,  r  • 
type  of  processor  board  an  easi  1  v  be  •  h  inge  > 

■  1  •  Til  e  i  ho  lie  of  C  wa  s  d  i  c.  t  a  t  e  1  t  v  i  '  -  i  mine  i  >.  i  t 

and  the  software  support  air-  id’.  av-iila:  .  •  f  : 

pr'n  essor  a  Mot  orolu  dP.noo 
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probable  more  different  processor  boar  cl  a  available  for  t  be 
Multibus  than  for  any  other  computer  bus  The  use  of  the 

Mu  1  t  '  b  u  s  also  assures  e  a  s  v  substitution  of  memo  r  v  E*  ter:;-' 
Controller.  I  0  ports,  etc  It  also  assures  that  any  as  vet 
unidentified  needs  for  hardware  interfacing  can  likely  be  met 
with  off-the-shelf  components  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  b 

Our  ability  to  do  general  substitutions  for  application 
hosts  is  based  on  our  attempts  io  use  portable  i  an;  na  g  s  a 
network  (Ethernet)  which  will  soon  have  interfaces  available 
a  wide  range  of  computer  systems,  and  the  concept,  of  a  005  h 
machine  Use  of  portable  languages  in  the  DOS  means  that  we  n 

be  able  to  move  software  from  one  DOS  host  to  another  The  u 

of  an  access  machine  as  a  means  of  connecting  an  app 1  i  c  at  :  on 
to  the  DO?  is  intended  specifics  II  v  to  minimise  ‘he  »f  f  e - •  - f 
host  subs  t  i  *  ut ! on  by  maximising  the  retained  ;  ; n  t  he 

access  mach.ne  GCE  Precisely  which  POP  f  urn  •  ;  ns  an  h  •* 
within  the  access  machine  GCE  without  incurring  a  -  :  n .  .  -i  r  .  v 
complex  interaction  with  the  host  is  vet  t  ■  r  *-  :  •  ’  -  rn :  : 

E  t  n a  1  1  v  the  mo  s  t  likely  s  u :>  s  t  i  '  ■  l '  i  > ,  :i  '  :  •  n •  . : 

t  he  course  of  our  effort  is  a  sub  •  t  i  !  u  •  ••  for  t  h  >  A  R  k  M  ■  :  '  • 

We  have  ido[  tad  f  he  use  of  an  Lc  ;  1  1  as  til"  4  t  t  •  w  ,  . 

use  standard  off  the-sheif  AK!‘\  int-rnet  :i‘ 

(o  'tie  L-' 1  1!  gateway  is  •.  iirr"(l'  1  '•  .‘“in-.  level  ;•  !  ■  it' 
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8  Operation  and  Maintenance 

It  is  desirable  for  the  design  of  any  computer  system  to 
facilitate  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  areas  that  has  not  yet  received 
adequate  attention,  predominatly  because  few  extensively 
distributed  systems  have  reached  operational  status  Distributed 
systems,  and  especially  systems  incorporating  many  heterogeneous 
parts,  are  far  more  complex  than  their  centralized,  homogeneous 
counterparts.  Routine  chores,  such  as  adding  new  components  to 
the  configuration,  coordinating  new  releases  of  system  software, 
and  initiating  diagnostic  routines,  become  much  more  complex  in  a 
distributed  system  environment  The  natural  tendency  to  handle 
each  component  separately  has  shortcomings  in  the  effort  required 
and  the  sophistication  needed  to  correctly  complete  simple 
maintenance  activities.  The  reason  for  citing  operation  and 
maintenance  as  a  goal  is  our  belief  that  the  success  of  the 
distributed  system  concept  in  Air  Force  command  and  control 
environments  will  to  some  extent  be  dependent  on  the  management 
of  the  routine  housekeeping  chores  associated  with  any  computer 
system 

The  objective  in  this  area  is  to  simplify  the  operation  and 
maintenance  procedures  for  the  system  so  that  these  tasks  are 
manageable  by  personnel  other  than  system  programmers 
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9  Test  and  Evaluation 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  introducing  new  system 
concepts  or  approaches  is  the  need  to  answer  the  question  of  how 
successful  they  have  been  in  meeting  their  objectives  The  test 
and  evaluation  phase  of  our  project  is  intended  to  provide  these 
answers.  We  include  a  discussion  of  test  and  evaluation  in  this 
"early"  project  documentation  to  emphasize  our  approach  of 
applying  considerations  in  this  area  throughout  the  project 
Test  and  evaluation  should  be  more  than  an  after-the-fact 
activity  and  can  be  a  positive  factor  in  driving  the  design  and 
the  implementation. 


We  can  identify  four  dfstinct  stages,  spanning  the  project 
lifetime,  that  are  relevant  to  test  and  evaluation 


1.  Setting  goals.  Section  3  outlined  the  approach  and  named 

the  three  primary  goals  for  which  prior  test  and  evaluation 
methodologies  will  be  developed,  namely,  coherence  and 
uniformity,  survivability  and  integrity,  and  scalability 

2  Defining  test  and  evaluation  methodologies  In  parallel 
with  the  system  design,  test  and  evaluation  procedures  will 
be  developed  for  the  three  primary  goals  Insofar  as 
practical,  these  procedures  will  each  define  a  "figure  of 
merit"  for  their  respective  aspects  of  the  design  and 
implementation,  and  an  effective  means  for  determining  the 
figure  of  merit.  In  some  cases,  the  need  to  carry  out 
these  tests  may  influence  the  system  implementation  to  more 
effectively  support  evaluation 

3  Extended  system  test  During  the  last  few  months  of  the 
contract  period  of  performance,  the  system  will  be 
subjected  to  an  extended  test  phase  Ope  r  a  t l ona 1  test i ng 
will  be  done  by  monitoring  the  DOS  ADM  as  it  is  used  by  the 
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system  developers  and  other  groups  which  may  be  solicited 
to  build  example  application  systems,  synthetic  testing 
will  be  done  through  the  use  of  synthetic  workload 
generators  for  reliability  and  scalability  testing 

4  Reporting  The  results  of  the  extended  system  test  will  be 
analyzed  and  judged  by  means  of  the  yardsticks  defined  in 
the  second  stage.  Documentation  will  be  prepared  which 
reflects  the  results  of  the  test  and  evaluation  phase 

The  following  sections  discuss  our  current  view  of  the  test  and 
evaluation  issue  as  it  relates  to  each  of  the  primary  DOS  goals 

91  Coherence  and  Uniformity 

A  system  is  coherent  if  the  system  concepts  "play  together'' 
coherence  makes  a  system  easier  to  understand  and  use  A  system 
is  uniform  if  different  components  perform  the  same  or  similar 
functions  in  the  same  or  similar  ways.  Both  coherence  and 
uniformity  are  largely  subjective  measures  of  a  system,  and  thus 
our  test  and  evaluation  procedures  for  this  goal  will  be  to 
gather  and  analyze  the  subjective  reactions  of  the  user 
population  at  the  end  of  the  extended  test  period  Users  will  be 
asked  to  evaluate  the  system  both  on  absolute  terms  (what  they 
liked  and  didn't  like)  and  on  a  relative  basis  (comparing  the 
file  system,  for  example,  to  the  UNIX  file  system)  Users  will 
be  asked  to  respond  to  questions  in  specific  areas,  and  will  also 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  open-ended  comment  The  user 
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statements  will  be  collected,  digested,  annotated  and  presented 
in  an  organized  format  <1>  . 

We  anticipate  that  the  user  population  available  for  system 
evaluation  will  consist  of  two,  probably  overlapping,  groups 
the  system  developers,  and  one  or  more  groups  selected  to  develop 
exemplary  application  and  demonstration  programs  There  is.  of 
course,  a  special  motivation  in  requiring  the  system  developers 
to  use  the  system  in  the  normal  course  of  their  work — the 
feedback  path  from  user  to  developer  is  minimized  Design 
decisions  which  cause  great  difficulties  will  be  rapidly  exposed 
and  revised.  The  system  developers  are  also  likely  to  be  more 
tolerant  than  other  users  of  small  "rough  edges ", .wh 1 ch  means 
that  they  can  begin  to  use  the  system  earlier,  before  the 
polishing  is  finished.  This  practice  generally  encourages  the 
developers  to  be  prompt,  careful,  and  down-to-earth,  because 
their  own  productivity  is  at  stake.  A  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  initial  services  developed  for  the  system  will  be 
oriented  toward  the  needs  of  the  system  developers  In  many 
cases  (eg,  text  editing)  these  services  have  utility  in  other 
environments.  In  those  cases  where  utility  is  limited  to  system 

<1>.  The  paper  "Reflections  in  a  pool  of  processors — an 
experience  report  on  C . mmp/Hydra' .  W.  A  Wulf  and  S  P  Harbison, 
AF1PS  Proceeding  of  the  National  Computer  Conference  V47,  1978. 

is  an  interesting  example  of  an  evaluation  of  this  type,  and  will 
serve  as  a  mode  1  . 
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developers,  they  do  form  the  foundation  of  supporting  the 
enhancement  of  the  DOS  system  through  it  own  facilities 

The  system  developers  will  further  test  the  system  design 
through  the  implementation  of  some  system  services,  such  as  file 
archiving  and  command  language  interpreters,  as  application  level 
programs.  The  implementation  of  these  services  will  test  the 
ability  of  the  DOS  to  support  such  system  functions  without 
resorting  to  modifications  of  the  software  within  the  DOS 
security  envelope.  Minimizing  the  amount  of  software  within  the 
security  envelope  is  a  problem  analogous  to  minimizing  the  size 
of  a  security  kernel  in  a  conventional,  single-host  operating 
system,  thus  experience  gained  relating  to  this  aspect  of  system 
extensibility  is  especially  important. 

The  experiences  of  the  system  developers,  however,  are  no 
substitute  for  those  of  application  programmers  Application 
programmers  can  be  expected  to  make  demands  upon  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  the  documentation,  for  example,  and  to  exercise 
the  system  in  ways  that  were  not  anticipated,  or  not  often  used 
by  the  developers.  Because  application  programmers  will  lack 
in-depth  knowledge  of  the  DOS  implementation  strategies,  their 
reactions  are  an  important  test  of  the  user-level  conceptual 
models  defined  in  the  user  manuals.  Due  to  limited  time  and 
effort,  only  small-scale  examples  will  be  constructed  during  the 
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extended  system  test,  but  these  can  nonetheless  be  expected  to 
yield  significant  insight  into  the  usefulness  of  the  DOS  design 
and  implementation 


92  Integrity  and  Survivability 

The  test  and  evaluation  of  integrity  and  survivability  of  a 
system  is  one  of  the  harder  to  perform.  First,  one  must  decide 
what  constitutes  appropriate  behavior  in  this  area,  and  then  one 
must  design  (non-destructive)  methods  of  test 

The  first  step  in  the  test  and  evaluation  procedure  for 
system  integrity  and  survivability  is  to  ensure  that  the  failure 
modes  identified  in  Section  4  can  be  artificially  and  easily 
induced  in  the  ADM.  For  the  failure  of  a  processor,  for  example 
this  may  mean  simply  that  the  processor  can  be  either  physical  Iv¬ 
or  logically  disconnected  from  the  network 

The  monitoring  capabilities  of  the  DOS  will  include  the 
maintenance  of  online  error  logs  These  log  files  will  be 
utilized  during  the  extended  test  phase  to  record  naturally 
occurring  failures  within  the  ADM.  as  the  DOS  is  used  routinely 
by  the  development  team  and  application  programmers  Errors 


which  cannot  be  automatically  recorded  because  of  the  nature  or 
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extent  of  the  failure  will  be  manually  recorded  in  an  offline 

1  og  . 

Finally  we  intend  to  build  one  or  more  reliable 
applications,  and  exercise  the  applications  by  means  of 
ar 1 1 i f i c i a  1 1 y  induced  failures 


9  3  System  Scalability 

There  are  two  important  facets  to  the  evaluation  of  DOS 
scalability  function  and  performance  By  scaling  of  function  we 
mean  the  ability  of  the  various  DOS  mechanisms  to  scale  to  larger 
configurations  and  user  populations  without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  scaling  on  performance.  Typically,  different  mechanisms  have 
different  limits  to  scaling,  which  are  determined  by  a  sequence 
of  decisions  during  design  and  implementation,  in  a  conventional 
single-host  operating  system,  these  limits  are  often  real 
constraints  on  the  range  of  applicability  of  the  system  For 
example,  an  operating  system  might  limit  the  number  of  active 
users  or  the  maximum  file  size.  The  first,  and  easiest,  part  of 
the  evaluation  of  scalability  is  the  identification  and  analysis 
of  these  maximum  limits  to  growth 


Even  if  it  is  functionally  possible  to  scale  the  system 
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along  some  dimension,  such  as  the  number  of  active  users,  it  may 
be  undesirable  to  do  so  on  performance  grounds.  A  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  scaling  on  performance  is  not 
possible  within  the  period  of  this  contract,  nonetheless,  we 
expect  to  obtain  some  preliminary  results  by  means  of  direct 
measurements  and  performance  modeling 

We  are  interested  in  two  primary  dimensions  of  scaling 

1.  Workload  scaling.  Given  a  fixed  DOS  configuration  and  a 
well-defined  workload,  how  do  the  system  response  times  for 
different  classes  of  users  change  as  the  user  population 
increases? 

2.  Configuration  scaling.  Given  a  well-defined  workload  and  a 
fixed-size  user  population,  how  do  the  system  response 
times  for  different  classes  of  users  change  as  the  number 
of  service  hosts  is  scaled? 

One  important  constraint  on  the  evaluation  of  scalability  is 
the  size  of  the  Advanced  Development  Model  configuration. 

Because  we  expect  functional  limits  to  the  number  of  hosts,  for 
example,  to  be  on  the  order  of  1,000  <1>  ,  but  will  have  only 
about  10  hosts  (including  DOS  service  hosts)  in  the  ADM, 
empirical  tests  of  configuration  scaling  will  be  possible  only 
over  a  small  portion  of  the  DOS  configuration  space 

Our  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  scalability  with  respect 

to  performance  will  be  based  on  empirical  performance  data 

<1>  The  Ethernet  specification  limits  the  number  of  attached 
hosts  to  approximately  1.000 
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obtained  from  the  ADM.  used  as  the  basis  for  system  models  which 
extrapolate  to  much  larger  workloads  and  configurations  By  its 
nature,  this  type  of  performance  modeling  cannot  be  extremely 
precise,  and  tends  to  be  more  useful  as  a  qualitative  indicator 
of  feasibility  rather  than  a  quantitative  predictor  of  system 
performance  Analytic  models  can  be  constructed  and  evaluated 
very  rapidly,  so  they  are  an  inexpensive  tool  to  apply  We 
believe  they  are  the  most  appropriate  modeling  technique  during 
the  early  life  of  a  system,  when  decisions  are  more  apt  to 
concern  gross  changes  in  resource  management  strategies  than 
fine-tuning  of  algorithm  parameters 

The  DOS  system  monitoring  facilities  will  be  designed  to 
accumulate  the  performance  data  necessary  for  modeling  during 
routine  operation  of  a  DOS  cluster  This  performance  data  can  be 
collected  during  actual  use  of  the  system,  or  while  system  and 
application  functions  are  exer  lsed  by  artificially  induced 
workloads.  At  this  time,  it  is  not  known  whether  data  from 
naturally-occurring  workloads  will  suffice,  or  whether  synthetic 
workload  generators  will  be  required,  this  issue  should  be 
clarified  by  the  definition  of  the  scalability  test  criteria 
during  the  design  and  implementation  phases  of  the  project 
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commun ication  speed,  delay,  reliability  and  security  in  the 
MAXI-DOS  area  change  the  nature  of  the  network  integration  task, 
making  it  distinct  from  MINI-DOS  system  integration 


10  2  OS  I  Identified  Functions 

The  OSI  report  identifies  a  number  of  important  functions  o 
the  DOS.  In  this  section  we  briefly  indicate  our  approach  as  to 
these  functions,  and  contrast  them  with  potential  approaches 
suggested  by  the  OSI  report. 

Interorocessor  commun ication  wi 1]  be  provided  in  the  DOS 
using  Ethernet  together  with  DOD  standard  interprocess 
communication  protocols  The  Ethernet  includes  cable  network 
hardware  together  with  a  local  net  CSMA/CD  protocol  Above  the 
Ethernet  layer  we  will  be  using  Internet  Protocol  ( I P  >  Datagrams 
and.  where  reliable  connection-based  transport  is  required. 
Transmission  Control  Protocol  (TCP)  The  use  of  IP  and  TCP 
within  the  cluster  assures  a  degree  of  IPC  compatibility  with  th 
Internet  community  and  with  other  DOD  systems  We  selected  a 
high-bandwidth  local  network,  since  we  believe  high  bandwidth, 
low  delay  transmission  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  DOC  t 
operate  in  an  integrated  fashion  The  OSI  report  does  not  focus 
on  MINI-DOS  i n t e r p r oce s s or  communication  It  suggests  only  that 
the  MAXIDOS  be  capable  of  10-50  Kb  second,  similar  to  our  ARPANE 
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gateway  but  two  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  the  speed  of  our 
local  network 


r<  \ 


Resource  Management  in  the  M1N1-D0S  is  left  unspecified  in 
the  OS  I  report,  except  for  indications  that  resource  management 
be  tightly  controlled  and  many  appropriate  strategies  may  require 
a  high  bandwidth  communication  medium  In  addition,  it  is 
suggested  in  the  report  that  resource  management  will  probably  be 
centralized  We  are,  of  course,  providing  a  high-bandwidth 
communication  medium  m  the  Ethernet  At  higher  levels  of 
abstraction  MINI-DOS  resource  management  implementations  must  be 
distributed  if  the  system  is  to  survive  component  outages 

Secur 1 t  v  approaches  within  the  MINI-DOS  were  not  specified, 
since  the  OSI  report  felt  it  was  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
local  net  (cell,  in  the  OSI  terminology)  Our  system  concept 
calls  for  a  general  purpose  access  control  and  authentication 
mechanism,  which  borrows  from  several  traditional  access  control 
schemes  However,  we  are  not  planning  to  implement  multi-level 
security 


was  regarded  by  the  authors  of 
the  OSI  report  as  a  problem  largely  restricted  to  the  MAX'  I  -NET 
environment,  where  noisy  channels  might  eliminate  communication 
capability  and  isolate  local  networks  from  each  other  While 
recognizing  this  problem,  we  believe  that  configuration 
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management  is  also  an  important  issue  within  the  MINI-DOS.  where 
individual  host  failures  should  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt  the 
local  network  In  our  system  concept,  there  are  two  levels  of 
configuration  issues  the  reconfiguration  requirements  resulting 
from  failed  components  (and  of  components  brought  back  into 
service),  and  reconfiguration  resulting  from  scaling  of  the 
system,  planned  growth,  and  phasing  in  and  out  of  generations  of 
equipment 

The  first  type  of  reconfiguration,  resulting  from  system 
faults,  can  to  a  great  extent  be  handled  by  automatic  procedures 
These  procedures  require  mechanisms  which  operate  correctly 
despite  outages  of  components,  and  of  mechanisms  which  perform 
automatic  reconfiguration  when  failures  are  recognized 

The  second  type  of  reconfiguration  will  be  provided  by 
manual  intervention.  Manual  updates  to  configuration  tables  will 
be  sufficient  to  accommodate  many  anticipated  changes,  and 
careful,  modular  system  design  should  enable  us  to  keep  more 
radical  configuration  changes  localized  within  modules 

Data  Base  Management  is  recognized  as  an  important 
function  within  the  DOS  cluster,  but  it  is  largely  separable  from 
the  design  of  the  DOS  itself,  and  therefore  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  present  effort  The  DOS  will  provide  basic  support  for 
data  storage  and  access,  including  reliable  file  mechanisms. 
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which  could  provide  a  reasonable  base  for  the  implementation  of 
data  base  management  systems  In  addition,  an  alternate  approach 
to  data  base  functions,  dedicated  data  base  machines  is  now 
emerging.  This  approach  fits  in  well  with  our  DOS  system  concept 
of  dedicated  function  components  and  we  recommend  that  an 
instance  of  such  a  system  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  DOS 
configuration.  One  of  the  issues  we  see  concerns  the  potential 
conflict  of  the  "black  box"  nature  of  these  machines,  and  the 
desire  for  integration  with  other  DOS  system  concepts  (e  g 
resource  management,  reliability) 
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1 1  DOS  Glossary 


Abstract  Object  Model 

Model  of  entities  manipulated  by  the  DOS  which  attempts 
to  treat  a  wide  variety  of  differing  system  and  user 
entities  in  a  unified  manner  Types  of  DOS  objects 
will  include  files,  devices,  and  processes  Associated 
with  each  object  is  a  unique  identifier,  and  services 
for  cataloging  and  controlling  access 

Access  Point 

Point  of  interface  between  the  user  and  the  DOS  The 
access  point  for  a  DOS  user  may  be  a  Terminal  Access 
Controller  ( TAC )  .  a  workstation,  or  a  DOS  application 
host 


Address 

Bit  string  representing  the  location  at  which  an  object 
may  be  referenced.  Addresses  often  consist  of  several 
concatenated  fields,  representing  a  hierarchy  of 
containing  "locations".  Rome  is  in  New  York  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  field  designates  a  unique 
location  in  the  locale  containing  it,  fields  may  be 
reused  in  different  locales  Rome  is  in  Italy 

Advanced  Development  Model  (ADM) 

Physical  instance  of  the  DOS  to  be  developed  under  the 
DOS  Des i gn/ Imp  1 ement a 1 1 on  contract,  the  ADM  will 
initially  be  used  by  the  system  developers 

App 1 i cat l on  Hos t 

DOS  host  on  which  application  programs  run  There  are 
potentially  many  types  of  application  hosts  in  the  DOS 
in  the  ADM.  two  important  types  are  general-purpose 
timesharing  hosts  and  GCE  s  dedicated  to  application 
programs 


Capab i  1  i  t y 

If  a  process  possesses  a  capability  for  an  operation  on 
an  object,  it  may  invoke  the  operation  against  the 
object  Possession  of  the  capability  is  proof  of 
authorization — no  further  access  control  check  is  made 


Cluster 

The  local  network  and  its  hosts  The  cluster  is  the 
main  focus  of  DOS  integration  activity  A  primary 
characteristic  of  a  cluster  is  its  uniform  high-speed 
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low  delay  communication 
Essent 1  a  1  Service 

Service  of  the  DOS  required  for  the  continued  operation 
of  the  DOS  Essential  services  are  candidates  for 
continuous  availability,  which  is  provided  through 
redundancy 

Generic  Computing  Element  (GCE) 

A  small  computer  system  made  up  of  interchangeable 
parts  upon  which  many  DOS  functions  will  be  built  In 
the  Advanced  Development  Model  of  the  DOS,  GCE  '  s  will 
be  built  using  68000  processors  in  a  Multibus 
backp 1 ane . 

I n t  egr i t  y 

Maintenance  of  system  and  application  state  information 
in  a  consistent  state,  meeting  the  system  and 
application  program  functional  specifications 
Emphasis  is  on  the  maintenance  of  system  integrity 
across  failures,  i.e.,  the  phases  of  failure  detection 
isolation,  and  recovery 

Process 

Model  of  the  active  agent  or  instruction  execution  in 
the  DOS  Processes  in  the  DOS  are  objects,  and  will 
provide  a  DOS-wide  mechanism  for  addressing, 
invocation,  and  control 

Pr lmi t l ve  Process 

Simple  version  of  process  which  provides  only  a  limited 
set  of  control  functions  It  is  presumed  that  any  host 
in  the  DOS  will  be  able  to  provide  a  base  for  the 
implementation  of  at  least  one  primitive  process 

Scalability 

The  capability  of  the  DOS  to  grow  or  shrink  in  sire 
within  reasonable  bounds  Scalability  will  be 
supported  by  two  means,  the  replacement  of  processors 
with  more  (less)  capacity  and  the  addition  (deletion' 
of  processors 

Security  Envelope 

Boundary  around  the  DOS  cluster  delimiting  the  region 
of  the  system  within  which  security  is  ensured  bv  the 
use  of  unforgeable  addresses  and  trusted  agents 
Outside  the  security  envelope,  capabilities  and 
passwords  will  be  used  to  authenticate  DOS  access 
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Sur v 1 vab i 1 1 ty 

Ability  of  a  system  to  continue  to  perform  a  given 
function  despite  expected  failures,  with  only 
insignificant  performance  or  functional  degradation, 
synonymous  with  "continuous  availability" 

Symbo 1 l c  Name 

Identification  of  a  DOS  object  in  a  global  name  space 
independent  of  the  object's  location  or  the  location  of 
the  reference  The  symbolic  name  space  is  designed  to 
consist  of  character  strings,  and  is  easily  manipulated 
by  the  users  of  the  system  A  mapping  is  provided 
through  the  catalog  mechanism  for  translating  symbolic 
names  to  universal  identifiers 

Universal  Identifier  (UID1 

A  fixed-length  bit-string  which  identifies,  or  names,  a 
unique  object.  Every  DOS  object  has  a  universal 
identifier,  no  two  objects  have  the  same  identifier 

Works  t  at i on 

A  computer  which  is  dedicated  to  s l ng 1  e-use r-a t -a- 1 i me 
operation,  which  provides  both  computational  services 
and  an  access  point  to  the  DOS.  In  the  Advanced 
Development  Model,  Jerichos  will  fulfill  this  role 
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Rome  Air  Devebpment  Center 

RA DC  plan*  and  execute*  research,  development,  test  and 
selected  acquisition  programs  In  support  of  Command,  Control 
Communication*  and  Intelligence  (C3 I)  activities.  Technical 
and  engineering  support  within  areas  of  technical  competence 
Is  provided  to  ESP  Program  Office*  IPOs)  and  other  BSD 
elements.  The  principal  technical  mission  areas  are 
communications,  electromagnetic  guidance  and  control,  sur¬ 
veillance  o ground  and  aerospace  objects,  intelligence  data 
collection  and  handling,  Information  system  technology, 
ionospheric  propagation,  solid  state  sciences,  microwave 
physics  and  electronic  reliability,  maintainability  and 
compatibility. 
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